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Views of the New Battle-Ship “Florida,” 
which has just completed successful speed and endurance tests off the New England coast ‘ 
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S658 Il BESS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION &@38% FOR 


_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 

in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 

Expenses moderate. Robert Judson Aley, Pres.,Orono, Me. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 





Because of Its DOUBLE 
STRENGTH and PURITY 


Use only as much 


BENSDORP’S 


As of other makes. 
It has Every Resume of Quality, Flavor 
an 





Economy. 
Always in Yellow Wrapper 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., importers, Bost 











ANOTHER 


BOSTON SCHOOL SHOE 


On Natura Last 


A handsome dress shoe. 
ust the thing for parties. 
he children all like it. 

We have it for both boys 

and girls in sizes 5 to 

11 inclusive. It is 

made of patent 

colt with a dull 
top. The 
sole is of oak 
tanned - 
leather. 

The style is 

spring heeled 

blucher as the picture shows. We have the 


same shoe in button style also. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
BOSTON SCHOOL SHOES 


We prefer to have you buy from him; but if 
he will not supply you we will without delay. 
Send $1.75 for a pair sent express prepaid. 


We guarantee our shoes to oulwear any 
others sold at the same price. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc. 


174 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
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command the market 
in the future will be the 
largest yielder of table size best qual- 
ity—‘‘fair and smooth without and 
mealy and pure within.’’ We want to 
find that potato if we can, and help 
produce it. To that end we offer 


$500 in Prizes 


for the largest yields of best quality, 
table size potatoes, planted exclusively 
on Bowker’s Stockbridge Potato Ma- 
nure, using not less than 1000 pounds 
per acre, any variety of seed and culti- 
vation ; open to New England outside 
of Aroostook County, Maine. 
First Prize $200. Second Prize $100. 
Third Prize $75. Fourth Prize $50. 
Fifth Prize $35. Sixth Prize $25. 
Seventh Prize $15. 

These prizes will be awarded, as 
were our corn prizes, which aroused so 
much interest, by a disinterested com- 
mittee of prominent scientists and 
farmers working on a scale of points. 

The exact scale of points and method of 
awarding the prizes are still in tentative form. 


We shall be glad to receive suggestions from 
potato growers, buyers, and consumers. 


Send in your suggestions and entries. 
Department 48, 
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New England and Other Matters. 


= wholly satisfactory speed and en- 
durance tests last month off the New 
England coast, the battle-ship Florida takes 
its place in the first division of the dread- 





Brooklyn Navy-Yard on May 12, 1910. The 
keel was laid on March 10, 1909. The new 
battle-ship, although not officially a part of the 
active navy until after the completion of the 











BOWKER cinisem st. Boston, Mase 





| recent trials, made its first appearance last fall 
| in the great naval review in New York harbor 
| under full equipment and with its total com- 
| plement of a thousand officers and men. The 
| speed trials, although made in a rough sea 
/and in the face of a high wind, showed that 
|the Florida is the fastest battle-ship of its 
| class in our navy, and probably in the world. 


possesses engines of twenty-eight thousand 
horse-power. The length of the battle-ship is 
five hundred and twenty-one feet over all, the 
beam eighty-three feet, and the draft twenty- 
eight feet. The capacity of the coal-bunkers 
is twenty-five hundred tons, and there is also 
provision for oil as fuel. The tanks will con- 
tain four hundred tons of oil, which is likely 
| to be the fuel of the battle-ships of the future. 
|The main armament of the Florida consists 
of ten twelve-inch guns and sixteen five-inch 


guns in five turrets. 
a 


children is no longer confined to the large 
cities. Smaller communities are learning that 
a centrally situated playground, under proper 
regulations and supervision, gives the little 
people a far safer and more profitable place 
for exercise and games than they would find 
in the yards and streets wherever they hap- 
pened to gather. The little Massachusetts town 
of Sunderland has recently appropriated a 
thousand dollars for the purchase of such a 
playground near the village school; and Green- 
field, another small town, has appointed a 
committee to choose one of several lots that 
have been suggested as possible playgrounds. 
% 
T= Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities now finds itself, al- 
though less than two years old, the owner of 
a second splendid old house. This is the 
Samuel Fowler house in Danversport, Massa- 
chusetts, a handsome brick residence of the 
pure colonial type, outside and inside. The 
society is now seeking funds for the purchase 
of a third house, the Cooper-Austin house on 
Linnean Street, Cambridge. This was built 
about 1657, and has been but little altered. The 
massive timbers of the frame and the wide 
boards of the roof and floors came from trees 
that were cut on the ‘‘cow common’’ of Cam- 
bridge—great trees of a size now rarely found 
in our forests. ® 


|( )N North Square, in the part of Boston near 
| the wharves, there is being carried on in 
behalf of sailors a splendid religious and 
| philanthropic work that was begun in 1829. 
Last year nearly twelve thousand sailors of 
many nationalities were entertained there with 
food and lodging, about three thousand of them 
free of charge. The home is one of the results 
of the labors of the late Rev. Edward Thompson 
Taylor, the eloquent clergyman who preached 
in Boston for nearly half a century, and who 
was lovingly known along the water-front as 
‘*Father Taylor.’’ In connection with the 
work there is published a paper, the Mariners’ 
Advocate, which has, probably, a wider cir- 
culation than any other Boston paper. Last 
year copies were sent to every state in the 
Union and to almost every foreign land under 
the sun. e 


pet time schools are commonly more or 
less related to the occupation in which the 
pupils happen to be engaged, but many of the 
young factory girls of the crowded North End 
of Boston are now enjoying the advantages of 
a school that aims solely to train them as 
home-makers. The school is maintained jointly 
by the city and the state, and its good work is 
made possible through the codperation of broad- 
minded employers who allow a certain number 
of girls in turn to attend the school four hours 
a week without loss of pay. The school itself 
is a suite of rooms furnished as a model apart- 
ment, with kitchen, dining-room, bedroom and 
living-room. The girls are taught to prepare 
simple meals and to make beds properly ; they 
are also given instruction in the simple princi- 
ples of personal hygiene, of home sanitation, 
and of economy and good taste in dress and in 
the furnishings of the house. This pioneer 
school, for it is the first of its kind in America, 
has been devised by the Boston and Massachu- 
setts school authorities in the hope that it may 
educate in domestic matters a number of young 
girls who are working in unskilled occupations. 








noughts of the United States navy. The} 
Florida, unlike its sister ship, the Utah, is | 
government-built, and was launched at the | 


She has a displacement of twenty-one thou- | 
sand eight hundred and twenty-five tons, and | 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


it’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘“D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Mew York Office: 416 Broadway. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
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FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 


flour 


standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. It is the advance 


guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour because its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND 
A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 





ar OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have 


ever baked—after using one 


INSIST 


bag or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and 
the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels ; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 











The Home Progress Reading Course Answers 


SOMETHING NEW FOR 
LOVERS OF CHILDREN 





Questions on Subjects Relating to 
HEALTH 


How should a child sit, stand and walk ? 

How shall the family be kept free from colds ? 

How should a baby be bathed, clothed and fed ? 
How shall a child’s sight and hearing be preserved ? 


EDUCATION 


What books do children like best ? 
What pictures please children most ? 
What place has music in the home ? 
What is the best education for children ? 


IDEALS 


How can children best learn good principles ? 

What is the easiest way to bring up children ? 

How shall children be taught to tell the truth ? 

What is the most successful way to discipline children ? 





Dr. Henry 
task of ‘brini 
only one of 


to find both 
wise suggest 





them." 


also one of the most delicate and diffi- 
cult in the world. . . . Parents ought 


Home Progress’ intends to bring to 


HOME PROGRESS 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs. Iam interested in HOME PROGRESS 
and wish you to send me a comprehensive outline and infor- 


van Dyke says: ‘‘ The 
ging up a family’ is not 
the most important, but 





0 c mation as to how it may be obtained at a nominal cost. 
interest and profit in the A } 
ions and counsel which SEE dcewhrkaneuuvnnius deacebasdevesetsdaceedeuncsaeee™ ' 
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“T BELIEVE, Dave, that 
| you’re made of wood !’’ 
exclaimed Miles Hart, 
who was busily engaged in 
scraping some copper wire. 
‘‘Here you are, sure to 
know in the next ten min- 
utes whether you’re dead 
broke or a millionaire, and 
you keep plugging away at 
the battery in the same 
stolid fashion. And here 
am I, so worked up with 
the excitement that I’m lia- 
ble to injure my health. ’’ 


David smiled. ‘* You 
don’t know how I feel 
inside, though. If you 


did, you wouldn’t think I 
was made of wood. Be- 
sides, I realize that even 
if I have got the most effi- 
cient storage-battery made, 
as well as the lightest, it 
will be a long time before 
I make money out of it. I 
can’t do that until I geta 
man to supply the capital 
to put the battery on the 
market. ’’ 

‘* Pshaw !’? exclaimed 
Miles. ‘‘You’ll have all 
the financial backing you 
want within sixty days, if 
this final test turns out the 
way you hope it will.’’ 

There was an interval of 
silence while the two boys 
worked on. Then Miles 
heavedasigh. ‘‘I’ve got to 
talk,’’ he said. ‘‘I couldn’t 
be any more excited if it 
was my own invention. 
Did you feel this way every 
one of the other times, 
Dave??? 

‘*Pretty much. ’’ 

‘‘What was the matter 
with the nineteenth bat- 
tery?”? asked Miles. ‘‘I del 
thought poor old Snow be- * 
lieved in that one. ’’ 

‘‘Number 19 was.a good 
storage-battery, ’’ answered 
David. ‘‘It almost succeeded, 
but not quite. I haven’t a 
doubt but that it’s as good as 
most of the batteries on the 
market to-day.’’ 

‘‘And that’s more than can 
be said for the eighteen models 
that preceded it,’’ said Miles. 

‘*Not much doubt about — 
that,’? David admitted. ‘‘You must remem- 
ber, though, that I’d never have produced 
Number 19 or Number 20 if it hadn’t been for 


DA 






SS 


the eighteen others. Here, let me have the | 
pliers and the spool of wire over there beside | 


you. 
here. ”? 

There was silence again in the bare academy 
laboratory. David straightened up with a 
sigh. 

‘Now, Miles,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve gone as far 
as I can go until you finish scraping that wire. 
When you do, we’ll weigh the whole machine 
once more, and then connect it up and see 
what three years’ work on storage-batteries 
amounts to.’? 

‘Three years is a long time to stick to any- 
thing,’? said Miles. ‘You certainly have stuck 
to this one idea in a wonderful way. ’’ 

“I never would have done it if it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Snow. When I hadn’t a relative 
left in the world, he helped me to get through 
the academy. I lost the best friend I ever had 
when he died.” 

“He was the best man Fairview Academy 
ever had,’’ said Miles. ‘‘He had great faith 
‘1 you. He used to say to me, ‘If Marconi 
vould discover the wireless at twenty-one and 
Perkin the first anilin dye at eighteen, there’s 
ne reason why Dave Morrell shouldn’t make 
‘he best storage-battery yet produced by the 
‘me he’s come of age.’ Here’s the wire. 
‘ow go ahead and weigh. ”’ 

Neatly boxed, the cells of the battery were 
asily lifted on the scales, on which David, 
‘ading off the results to Miles, weighed and 
‘weighed them. Then Miles compared the 
total weight of David’s battery with a list of 

* Weights of other batteries already on the 
market. Once again his pencil ran up and 
“own the columns, while David watched 
agerly beside him. 

“Just the same as last time, Dave,’’ he 
stid. ‘*You’ye done this part of the job, at 


I’ve got to put some new connectors in 
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rs. Chapter One 


‘By HOLLIS:GODFREY: 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


THE “ DANE,” 


In Nine Chapte 





‘all events. 
the market. 
current it’ll develop.’’ 

With trembling hands, David connected the 
battery to the recording instrument on the 


It’s lighter than any battery on 
Now go ahead.and see how much 


wall. The needle swung in a great are round 
the circle of the dial, quivered and stopped. 
Breathlessly the two leaned forward to take 
the reading. Then, without a word, Miles 
| turned to David, and the two clasped hands. 
David was the first to speak: ‘‘ The lightest 
storage-battery yet produced, and the most 
efficient, not only at the first charging, but at 
the later ones! It will give out more of the 
electricity put in, run more hours and develop 
though I haven’t proved it by actual use, I’m 
| sure that, not to mention all sorts of other 


| possibilities, I’ve got the best battery for elec- | 


tric motor-boats or for electric automobiles. 
| Now I must make money enough to put through 
my application for a patent, and then it’s a 
question of finding more money. ’’ 

Miles stretched himself, and gave a prodigious 

|}yawn. ‘I’m tired asadog! After the grad- 

uating exercises were over, a lot of us sat 
'up in Jack Manning’s room, talking until 
| three o’clock this morning. Why didn’t you 
stay ?”” 

‘*Oh, I went to my room,’’ answered David. 
‘‘Some catalogues came last night that I had 
to look over. ’’ 

‘**Same old battery,’’ said Miles. ‘‘Couldn’t 
even leave it alone the night you graduated 
from Fairview Academy.’’ He stood gazing 
out of the window over the lake to the hills 
on the opposite shore. David joined him, and 
the two looked down at the pier, which the 

| excursion steamer was just leaving. A few 
| tourists, carrying luncheon-baskets, were just 
coming up the hill toward the academy. 

‘‘Some more excursionists from Porham. 
The boat’s doing pretty well this summer,’’ 
said Miles. David nodded absent-mindedly. 





WITH A MIGHTY SWEEP, RAN AHEAD 


| more power than any other battery. Miles, 





AND CROSSED INTO VICTORY 
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He was looking at a small motor-boat that was 
coming up to the wharf. 

‘*I wish I could get hold of that motor-boat 
to try the battery on,’’ he said. 

‘*What boat is it?’’ 

‘*Mrs. Farrington’s new electric, the Dane. 
I could take the batteries out in an hour and 
put mine in. There’s nothing I want so much 
as to try my battery on a motor-boat and a 
motor-car. I want to see it shove a boat 
through the water and move a motor-car along 
on land. Probably I’ll have to postpone my 
hunt for capital until I can make money enough 
haying not only for the patent, but also to 
hire a car and a boat for experimental use. | 
could talk twice as convincingly to a man with 


|money if I’d once seen the battery in actual 


use. ’” 

‘*You wait right here till I come back!’’ 
cried Miles, and he suddenly went out of the 
room. 

David leaned out of the window and shouted 
after him, but Miles only waved his hand. 
David turned again to his battery. Before 
long Miles returned. 

‘*T suppose you’d have watched Mrs. Far- 
rington’s motor-boat for two months and never 
thought of asking her for the loan of it,’’ he 
said, triumphantly. ‘‘We’re going to have a | 
chance to try out the battery in a race this 
afternoon. ’’ 

David gasped at the news. 
mean it!’’ 

‘“*Yes, I do. You know Jack Manning is 
Mrs. Farrington’s cousin, and he’s been racing | 
his gasoline-launch, the Elfrida, against the 
Dane, and beating it. Jack was chaffing Mrs. 
Farrington about it the other night, and saying | 
no electrically driven boat could beat a gasoline- 
boat. Mrs. Farrington said she’d prove to 
him that it could, if she had to have the whole | 
motive power of the Dane changed. So she’s | 
going to try your battery in a race with the | 
Elfrida. She’s leaving for New York to-night, 


**You don’t | 










| across the lake to the steamboat pier. 


but she’ll be at the wharf 
to see the start and the 
finish. ’’ 

Miles and Jack took the 
battery out of the Dane 
before luncheon. After 
luncheon Miles hastened to 
the laboratory, and found 
David just about to wheel 
his cases away from the 
door in a wheelbarrow. 

‘* Another load of excu 
sionists from Porham,’’ 
said Miles, as they passed 
a group of merrymakers 
‘* There’s one of them down 
there sitting on the string- 
piece of the wharf and 
enjoying the beauties of 
nature.’’ He pointed to 
aman in a rakish Panama 
hat. ‘And he must enjoy 
them, too, for he was down 
there before, when I was 
talking to Jack Manning 
about our trial. There’s 
Jack now. Hey! Jack! 
Come up and help me with 
this battery !’’ 

Jack Manning looked up 
to see Miles strolling down 
with his hands in his pock- 
ets while David wheeled 
the load. ‘‘You look as if 
you needed help,’’ he re- 
marked. 

‘*You think I’m a 
loafer,’’ complained Miles. 
‘Just notice the Dane, 
with all the old cells out 
of her. That’s what I did 
before dinner. ’’ 

“Oh, is it?’’ said Jack. 
**Did you loosen two bind- 
ing-posts or did you just 
tie the painter? Outside 
of bossing me, while I took 
the battery out, I don’t 
seem to remember your 
doing anything. ’’ 

Miles seated himself in 
the shade while David and 
Jack began to unload the 
battery. ‘‘It’s something 

of a job to boss you, Jack,’’ 
he said. ‘‘And now I’ve got 
to boss you and Dave both.’’ 

Fully an hour passed, and the 
afternoon steamer had borne 
away the crowd of day excur- 
sionists before the boat was 
ready. At last David sum- 
moned Miles. ‘‘Wake up and 
see if you have energy enough to get on board !’’ 
he cried. ‘*You can go to sleep afterward, if 
you want to.’’ 

Jack was already out in the Elfrida. Miles 
came aboard the Dane, David threw the switch, 
and the boat started. The battery was prac- 
tical. Whether it could win from a gasoline 
motor was still to be seen, but it could make a 
boat move. David turned the bow of the Dane 
toward the starting-point. 

Miles looked back. ‘*There’s that chap on 
the string-piece,’’ he said. 

‘*He was on the side away from me,’’ said 
David. ‘‘I wonder why he didn’t go back on 
the steamer.’’ 

‘Too lazy, I guess,’’ said Miles. ‘‘ Laziness 
is an awful thing. I was just awake enough 
when the steamer came in to hear one of the 
excursionists ask him if he wasn’t going back, 
and he said no; it seemed so quiet and restful 
here, he thought he’d stay overnight. He 
hasn’t stirred for three hours. Where are you 
going to start from and what’s the course?’’ 

‘‘Starting-line’s taken from the white house 
We run 
down to Cliff Point, turn outside the Point, 
and come back to the landing. First one to 
pass the wharf wins. Here’s Jack just coming 
up to the line. Now as soon as Mrs. Farring- 
ton comes, we can let her go.’’ 

Side by side the two boats ran toward the 
line, one driven by gasoline, the other by the 
electric current stored in its battery. Jack 
looked critically at the Dane. 

‘‘Neither boat has much advantage as far as 
model goes,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a question of 
power. You’re beaten from the start. You 
can’t make an electric motor-boat that will beat 
my ‘gasoline-boat. It’s impossible. There’s 
Helena coming down now.’’ 

‘*All ready?’’ called Mrs. Farrington, when 
she stood on the wharf. 

‘*Yes,’’ the boys answered. 

‘*Go!l’’ At the word, David threw the lever 
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rapidly forward, and the Dane crossed the 
starting-line. With their sharp bows cleaving 
the quiet water, the two boats ran out from the 
line side by side. Convinced of the power of 
his battery, David delayed throwing on its full 
power. He was interested in thoroughly test- 
ing his work. 

The bow of the Elfrida crept past the bow 
of the Dane. With anxiety Miles watched it. 
Slowly but surely the Elfrida was drawing | 


| could beat gasoline!’? Mrs. Farrington ex- 
| claimed. ‘‘You needn’t ever try to boast to 
| me again. ’” 
‘*That’s right, Helena, I give in,’’ answered 
Jack. ‘‘I wouldn’t have believed that it could 
| be done. But you’d better have your old bat- 
| tery taken out and have one of Dave’s put in. 
| Otherwise I’ll beat you again, as I have done 
right along. ’’ 
‘*The Elfrida would have done better if it 


ahead. Soon open water was stretching between | had been a struggle from start to finish,’’ said 


—— 


the two boats. 
‘‘Are you using all your power, Dave?’’ 
Miles asked. 


‘‘No, but I’m going to right now.’’, There | 


was a sudden flash of light, a burning smell 
and a faint sound. The propeller made a few 
turns, each of which was lazier than the one 
before. The Dane ran forward a few feet 
under her own momentum and stopped. 

‘*What’s happened ?’’ cried Miles, as David 
sprang to the battery. 

‘‘One of the wires was half cut through, and 
it burned out when I put the full power on!’’ 
exclaimed David. ‘‘Hand me those pliers and 
tell me where the Elfrida is!’’ 

‘*She’s down past Salmon Cove now,’’ said 
Miles. David was working swiftly. ‘‘Now 
she’s almost to the flagstaff in front of 
Kamatcha Camp.’’ 

David jumped for the starting-lever and the 
wheel. ‘‘And she’ll get no more lead!’ he 
cried. ‘‘Unless there’s some other piece of 
wire that won’t stand it.’’ 

“Tt’s not much use,’’ remarked Miles. 
‘*We’re done for, anyway. Jack’s more than 
half a mile ahead.’’? He suddenly changed 
his tone. ‘‘I don’t know, though. She’s 
beginning to fly. ’’ 

She was. There could be no doubt about it. 
And the gain was not foot by foot, it was yard 
by yard. By the time that Jack, coming back 
from the turn, met David going up, the lead 
was much less than halfa mile. Jack steered 
the Elfrida straight for them, and slowed down. 

‘*Busted? Want a tow home, Dave?’’ he 
shouted as he approached. ‘‘I’m sorry for 
your battery, but I told you electricity could 


never do anything against gasoline. Let me 
give you a tow.”’ 
‘*Not much,’’ answered David. ‘‘Jack, you 


put on full speed and go for the wharf for all 
you’re worth. I’ll beat you yet.’’ 

As he spoke, the Dane swept rapidly past, 
and Jack started slowly toward the finish-line. 

‘*You can’t possibly do it!’’ he called back. 

‘*Wait and see!’’ shouted David. 

Faster and faster sped the Dane. Now they 
were almost off Cliff Point. Now the Point 
was gained. Now David, by skilful jockeying, 
turned the boat in the smallest of small circles. 
They were headed at last for home, with a 
long stern chase before them. 

When the Elfrida, coming home, had passed 
the Dane going out, Jack was a good third of 
a mile in the lead. By the time David reached 
the Point and turned, that lead had been con- 
siderably reduced. Some of Jack’s loss, how- 
ever, was probably due to his slowness in getting 
started after his stop beside David’s boat. At 
Salmon Cove less than an eighth of a mile 
separated the boats, and from there on, every 
second seemed to bring the bow of the Dane 
nearer the stern of the Elfrida. 

At last Miles, who had hitherto restrained 
himself with difficulty, gave out a succession 
of shouts. For the first time Jack realized 
that he was in danger of being beaten. ‘‘Cut- 
ting out’’ his muffler, he took every possible 
means to increase his speed. 

For a moment the Elfrida seemed to hold 
her own; for a moment David felt his heart 
sink as the boat ahead appeared to sweep into 
a longer lead. But he was quickly reassured, 
for steadily and inexorably the Dane crept up. 


Narrower and narrower grew the lane of water | 


between the boats. The finish was almost at 
hand now. Jack was striving with all his 
skill to win. To him, however, it was but the 
winning of an idle race on a summer afternoon. 
To David it was winning the great victory of 
his life, it was the culmination of his three- 
year struggle. If his battery could win this 
race, it could win elsewhere. The boy bent 
grimly over his wheel. 

As they neared the finish-line the boats were 
as close together as they had been just after 
the start. Jack was ahead, David was behind. 
But there the likeness stopped. Although 
the position of the boats was the same, Jack 
was losing, David was gaining. 

Inch by inch the Dane crept up. Now her 
bow was even with the Elfrida’s stern, now 
it passed the engine, now it crept by Jack at 
the wheel. The long, pointed bow was all that 
was left to be cleared. The finish-line was 
only a few yards away now. With reports 
echoed by the hills round, Jack’s engine was 
doing its utmost. Silently, steadily, the Dane 
came on, reached a point just back of the bow, 
hung there, and then, with a mighty sweep, 
ran ahead and crossed into victory. 

David had won. The Morrell battery was 
practical. It was more than that; it was 
splendidly successful. ‘To David, thrilled with 
the victory, a brighter future than he had even 
dreamed of seemed to open. 

Once past the finish-line, both boats shut off 
their power and glided up toward the wharf. 


| David. 
| **¥es, but you’d have beaten me, anyway,’’ 
answered Jack. 

Mrs. Farrington leaned over the railing. 
‘‘Mr. Morrell,’’ she said, ‘‘I have to go to 
| New York by to-night’s train, and I sha’n’t 
| be back for a month, but when I do come back 
| will you fix up the Dane for me so that I can 
| beat Jack every time?’’ 

“‘T’ll try to,’? answered David, ‘‘and once 
more, thank you ever so much for the use of 
the boat. ’’ 

‘*The obligation’s on my side, for you’ve set- 
| tled Jack,’’ said Mrs. Farrington. ‘‘Good-by, 

and don’t forget. ’’ 
‘*T won’t,’’ answered David. 
| **Well,’? remarked Miles, as Mrs. Farrington 
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The stranger had at last left his position on 
the wharf, and was following them up the hill, 
with his Panama hat in his hand. As the 
three stopped, he stopped, too, and turning, 
looked out on the lake again. When they 
started on again, Miles looked over his shoulder. | 
‘‘Our friend has decided to come along, too,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘I guess he’s getting hungry.’’ 


Supper had been over for an hour. David 
had gone to his room in the little house acros: 
the street, and was reading, when a knock 
came at the door, a decisive knock. 

‘*Come in!’’ called David. 

The door opened, and the man in the Panam: 
hat appeared. David rose from his chair. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE PLOWING PARTY-Ser 






Nina Ross had | 
labored faithfully 
to teach Amanda Lewis the multiplication 
table and long and short division. She had 
seen to it that Odin Pasch blew his nose 
at the necessary intervals, and that Gerald 
Clue wiped his feet when they were muddy. 
She had traveled with Sadie Blumgreen round 
the world in less than eighty days—she had | 
to, for the school term was but two months | 
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NINA TRIED TO COUNT THEM, BUT HER EYES FILLED AND 
BLURRED THE SCENE. 


went up the road, ‘‘I’m more pleased than I 
can say. You deserve all the success that this 
promises. I don’t believe any man who had 
the money could have seen this race and not have 
been willing to back you. I wish my father 
was at home and I’d see what he could do, but 
as it is, he won’t be at home for two months. ”’ 

‘‘T appreciate the intention just as much, 
Miles,’’ said David, heartily. Then he added, 
‘*Let’s get ashore, take out my battery and 
carry it up to my room. We can put the old 
battery back in the Dane in short order.’’ 

As they made fast to the pier, Miles glanced 
up. ‘‘There’s our old friend who was on the 
wharf when we started. And he woke up to 
watch us, too; he’s just putting his field-glasses 
back in the case. I saw him talking to Mrs. 
Farrington. I wonder how he happens to 

| know her. He was pretty lucky. It isn’t 
| often that you can come up to a place like this 
| and see the race of the year.’’ 

| Although in haste to reach the supper-table, 
Miles was persuaded to help Jack and David 
to change the batteries. With many groans he 
transferred some of the old cells to the boat and 
some of the new ones to the wheelbarrow. 

‘*T tell you,’’ he called out, as he lifted the 
last one, ‘‘if I’ve got to work, I’d rather work 
on Dave’s battery than on the others! It’s so 
much lighter. ’’ 

Up the hill, on the homeward way, David, 
with his friends beside him, trundled the wheel- 
| barrow on which was his precious battery. 
| At the top he put down the wheelbarrow to 





| 





long. And with it all, she had tried to be 
faithful to the state and bear in mind that, 
these young people were citizens in the making. | 
But oh, for the days of the model classes in 
the training -school, and for the soothing 
lectures on ‘‘The Principles and Practise of 
Teaching’’! Herman Gutlaben still said 
‘*shicken’’ to indicate the barn-yard fowl, and 
John Nickolasek still dug his toe into a crack 
in the floor and looked blank when questioned 
about the achievements of Washington. 

Nina went into the homes of her pupils. 
After seeing them, she wondered that the chil- 
dren were as good as they were. Bare floors, 
bare walls, low ceilings, and flies! And in| 
the wheat country a whole year’s work has to | 
be done in the summer months. 

‘*Little Germany’’ was the name given to | 
the district by the world outside; but the name | 
might reasonably have been ‘‘ Little Bohemia’’ 
or ‘‘ Little Russia’’ or ‘‘ Little Poland.’’ Nina 
watched her flock and wondered. Would these 
little Kiesels and Ritterdorfs, Blumgreens and 
Paetsnicks ever be transformed into American 
citizens, whistling ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and speaking 
‘**United States’’? Would they? Could they? | 

When spring comes in the wheat country, 
there is a rush to get the seeding done. Nina, 
walking to school, and looking out over the | 
flat prairie, saw teams everywhere: four-horse 
teams dragging amazingly wide harrows, with 
the driver perched on a cart behind; five-horse | 








: . I | teams— three and four in a field — drawing | 
‘There, Jack Manning! I told you electricity | mop his brow, and turned toward the water. | gang-plows. And in two or three places | the men were resting. Recitations were learn‘. 


LITTLE GERMANY 
By Sk eS 


Se as Se 
traction-engines, towing behind them whole 
schools of plows. 

That spring there occurred one of those 
dreadful accidents that sometimes happen in 
farming communities. Henry Smith was dri- 
ving four horses hitched to a disk pulverizer, 
when the seat broke, and he fell backward on 
the sharp revolving blades. When August 
Paetsnick, who had seen the accident from an 
adjoining field, came running up, he found 
that Smith had fainted from loss of blood. 

Henry Smith had been a printer in Des 
Moines, [owa, until ill health had driven him 
from the case. He hada wife and four children 
whom he loved and for whose sake he was 
toiling beyond his strength. For one year he 
had farmed, with moderate success, but he had 
found that he had to buy an appalling number 
of farm implements; he had begun his second 
year in the hope of lifting the burden of debt 
from his shoulders. ‘‘You must not think of 
work for three months, at least,’’ now said 
the doctor. 

Henry Smith’s wife was crying in the pantry, 
with three little Smiths clinging to her skirts. 

Nina, who had been helping, went out and 
looked about her almost fiercely. If the acci- 
dent had only happened anywhere except in 
Little Germany ! 

“If his name was Nickolasek or Triebman 
or Bjork, they would help him!’’ she declared, 
angrily, addressing the hitching-post. 

Ali day and most of the night she kept 
turning over in mind the question, ‘‘What is 
to be done about Henry Smith?’’ The next 
morning the children in school seemed to have 
forgotten the accident. But sleeping every 
night in the bare, wind-swept house, Nina 
could not forget it. She heard Henry Smith’s 
horses stamping idly in the barn; she saw his 
fields lying unplowed; she saw the weeds 
springing up in the furrows. She knew that 
the short season was hastening on. Her sym- 
pathetic words to Henry Smith and to his wife 
seemed futile and foolish because she could do 
nothing to improve their condition. 

Henry Smith’s wife, with a baby in her 
arms, said, ‘‘I believe I could plow if I had 
some one to take care of baby. ’’ 

Nina looked at her almost with disapproval. 
What could that slim little product of the cit) 
do with a gang-plow! 

Yet something must be done with a gang- 
plow or Henry Smith and his family would 
suffer for bread right there in prosperous Little 
Germany, where the big red barns groaned 
yearly with their tons of hay, and where the 
granaries had taken on a permanent bulge from 
the crops hoarded in them. 

**Children,’? announced the teacher, one 
morning, ‘‘I have something to tell you. We 
are going to have a party, and you may write 
the invitations. ’’ 

John Nickolasek was snapping his fingers 
in true American schoolboy style. ‘‘A for- 
sure with cakes and ice-cream party ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps. We’llsee. Whatis it, Amanda?’ 

‘‘Should it be in Paetsnick’s grove? We 
had a picnic a’ready there.’’ 

‘*Wait and see. Now get ready to write.’’ 

This was the copy: 

Dear father and mother. There will be a plow- 
ing party at Henry Smith’s next Saturday, the 
26th, from seven o’clock in the morning until six 


in the evening. The ladies will please bri: 
dinner, and the men their gang-plows. 


Immediately there was excitement in the 
schoolroom of District No. 4. Everybod) 
wanted to talk, but Willie Paetsnick, gifted 
with powerful lungs, got the floor. ‘‘I can 
plow. I haf plow for dree summer a’ready.”’ 

‘*But we want your father and mother tv 
come, ’’ said the teacher, smiling. 

‘*My ol’ dad is so pizy,’’ volunteered Amanda 
Lewis. ‘‘All the time he is so pizy.’’ 

Hands were wildly waving all over the room. 
but Nina spoke briskly. ‘‘Now we must begi!i 
work. Take the invitations home to-night, 
and tell your fathers and mothers that we 
want them to be sure to come to our part) 
To-morrow at this time you may tell me wha 
they said. Then we will plan something speci! 
for the party.’’ 

Different reports came back. Some had ¢:'t 
promises to come; others had not. 

‘“*T shust climb up about my papa’s chair a): 
shook him till he said yes,’’ said Helen Bjor' 

“I should not advise you all to try tha‘ 
method,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘but get them 
come if you can.’’ 

To increase the interest, she planned a shor‘ 
entertainment to be given after dinner, wh''' 















































taken. ‘*America,’’ which was to close the 
exercises, was rehearsed again and again. 
Nina watched eagerly for replies to the 
invitations. A gratifying proportion of the 
children brought word that their parents had 
promised to attend. But would enough of them 
promise, would those that had promised really 
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ongs were practised. A flag drill was under- | 


deep-chested, strong-limbed plow-teams going | with the divine will. Therefore, when he 
and coming left behind them the upturned | came to man’s estate, he set himself valiantly 
soil, fresh and black. The men had divided the | to do his share toward making the lot of the 
field into a number of strips to give themselves | common people a little easier. It is an ambi- 
greater freedom in working; now, in jolly | tion to which he has been faithful all his life. 
rivalry, they were testing the endurance of| At first he groped somewhat blindly toward 
their respective teams. The creaking of har-|hisgoal. But he did the thing that lay nearest, 
| ness, the heavy breathing of horses, the voices | and doing it with all his might, found that it 


come, or was the attempt to end in failure? | of drivers—it was music, all music. It was! opened the door to other things. He would be 


These doubts tormented the young teacher. 


On the morning of the 26th, Mrs. Weeble, | rising to the standards of the nation of 
with whom she was boarding, did not rouse | which it was geographically a part. It was 
When Nina awoke, she uttered an excla- | music, also, to Henry Smith, who had 
mation of surprise. The sun was shining into hobbled on his crutches to the field. 
the room, and her watch pointed to ten o’clock! | 

Dressing hurriedly, she ran down - stairs. | and cake; after that forenoon of work the 
Mrs. Weeble had | men wanted something substantial to eat, 


her. 


The house was deserted. 
laid her breakfast on the table, but Nina 
could not stop for breakfast. She ran out of 
the house, and taking her bicycle from the 
porch, raced down the road toward Henry 
Smith’s. Before coming in sight of the house, 
she heard the sound of voices borne to her on the 
brisk spring breeze. Then they had come—a 
few, at least! Her heart was pounding hard. 

Willie Paetsnick headed a band that, yelling 
shrilly, raced down the road. 

‘Teacher! Teacher! Whole lots of team !’’ 

‘*Terty-six team !’’ yelled Odin Pasch. ‘‘My 
poppy come und Fritz!’’ 

‘*My ol’ dad come!’’ called Amanda Lewis. 
‘*He tol? Herman, and he come, too. He was 
not so pizy yet.’” 

They sped over a little hill, and the Smith 
farm lay before her. And such a spectacle! 
Teams everywhere! Teams going, teams 
coming; teams turning corners; teams stand- 
ing still. Nina tried to count them, but her 
eyes filled and blurred the scene. 

There was as much stir in the house as there 
was in the fields—a babel of tongues as con- 
fusing as the Babel of Shinar. The little 
cook-stove in the kitchen was wholly inade- 
quate to the needs of the hour. Its surface 
was quite covered with a solid array of pots 
and kettles, and others still were hung on 
hastily improvised cranes over a fire in the yard. 

**Teacher’? wes a very important person 
among the humble folk of Little Germany. 
Of course she was not to soil her hands helping 
to get the dinner. So Nina, with her charges 
still surrounding her,—the girls clinging to 
her hands and the boys throwing at every- 
thing in sight, —went out to watch the plowing. 
’ Such a picture as it made! Thirty-six 
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long ago achieved foremost places. It has 


The Most Conspicuous Man in England 


pesez, Vy William T Stead 


| music to Nina, who saw Little Germany 


also provision made in the bill for unemployed 

benefit in the most precarious trades.’’ 
Whether the scheme will work satisfactorily 

remains to be seen, but even Mr. Lioyd- 

George’s worst enemies admit that no one but 

he could have framed and passed it. The 

responsibility of carrying out its purposes is 
now the accepted duty of both parties. 

That Mr. Lloyd-George should have been 
able to provide these immense sums, in 
addition to meeting the enormous demands 
of the army and the navy, without crip- 
pling any industry or departing from the 





It was not a picnic dinner of ice-cream 


and the good housewives of Little Germany 
saw that they got it. 

After the dinner came the entertainment. 
Critical people might have found fault with 
certain parts of it, but they were not criti- 
cal in Little Germany. Every number was 
roundly applauded. The flag drill went off 
tolerably well, and was received with pro- 
found respect. 

‘*Now the children are going to sing 
‘America,’ ’? Nina announced. ‘‘We want 
you all to help with this song. It is our 
song, you know.’’ That was the polite thing 
to say, of course, even in Little Germany. 

But what was Nina’s surprise, and what 
was her pleasure, when here and there a 
voice in the assembled crowd took up the 


words: 
“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.” 


The music swelled in volume as hesitating 
singers forgot to be timid. When they 
came to the closing words, there was rever- 





free-trade policy to which Great Britain 
is committed, is no small tribute to his 
resourcefulness as a financier. Mr. Balfour 
once told me that he contemplated with 
absolute dismay the position of any Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer who had to face the 
task that Lloyd-George encountered quite 
cheerfully. His increased death duties and 
his super-tax on large incomes enabled him 
to raise all the money he needed, although 
the action of the House of Lords in reject 
ing the budget made it necessary to postpone 
for six months the collection of much of 
the sum voted. 


An Instance of His Strategy. 

HE astuteness of this Welsh statesman 
T was illustrated by the strategy that 

he used to defeat his opponents. The 
Liberal Parliament elected in 1906 had been 
thwarted by the Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords. The education bill 
in one session and the licensing bill in 
another had been thrown out by the peers. 
On the rejection of the education bill, Mr 
Lloyd-George wished to appeal to the 








| ence in their faces and in their voices. 
“Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty.” 

Nina, facing them, felt the tears starting 
to her eyes. She caught in their accents 
something beyond the words of the song—a the last man to pretend that any of the three 
whisper of past suffering, of hardship unspeak-'| great measures which have already become 
able; of holy joy in the new-found home. These associated with his name—old age pensions; 
were no longer Bohemians, Germans, Russians; the budget, with its increased taxation of large 
they were Americans. What mattered the awk- | incomes ; or insurance against sickness and un- 
ward utterances, the tongues that stumbled over employment—were of his own original devising. 
words? The music and its meaning had been | These reforms had been debated before he 
| in their hearts overseas. And that their hearts | came into office; but it has been his supreme 
| were right, their work this day as neighbors, | merit to do what others only talked of doing; 
| in the fields of a neighbor, plainly showed. to place on the statute-book laws that had 


hitherto been but the dreams of the idealist or 
« 
FORGE: 


DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE. 





the speculative theories of political Utopians. 
His old age pensions and his insurance bill 
will probably transfer a sum of at least one 
hundred and fifty million dollars a year from 
the pockets of the well-to-do to those of the 
poor. The annual pension of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a week paid to all poor per- 
sons over seventy years of age is now costing 
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fencing him off from his fellow men. | lars a year. 


fi the political arena, Ireland and Scotland | living creature, a man all alive, with no armor | the taxpayers nearly one hundred million dol- 


been reserved for our time to see a Welsh- 
man win his way to the frontrank. Mr. David 
Lloyd-George is the man. He is not yet prime 
minister. He may never become prime minis- 
ter; but he is Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and if anything happened to Mr. Asquith, he 
would run Sir Edward Grey a hard race for 
the premiership. 

No two men are more unlike. Sir Edward 
Grey is an aristocrat from Northumberland, 
cool, dispassionate, in temperament a Whig, by 
conviction a Radical, and much more of a 
country gentleman than either. He is above 
all things a man apart, reserved; free both 
from the defects and from the qualities of ordi- 


nary humanity. Lloyd-George is just the | 


opposite. He is a democrat, of the democracy 


born and bred, intensely human, full of kindly | 


humor and glowing enthusiasm, hail-fellow- 
well-met with every one. He lives, breathes, 
and has his being in politics. 

Although he is not prime minister, Lloyd- 
George is the best-known of all living British 
statesmen. The judgment of foreigners, it has 
been said, anticipates the judgment of posterity. 
his may not be wholly true, but the fact that 
&® man can impress his personality, his name, 
even the fact of his existence, upon people 


Whose language he does not speak, is at least | 


evidence of capacity. When I was in Con- 
Stantinople, I found that Lloyd-George was 
the only member of the cabinet of whom the 
Turkish people knew anything. 


His Enemies. 


SORTUNATE as he has been in the facul- 
ties with which he was endowed at birth, 

Mr. Lloyd-George has been even more 
fortunate in the number, the volubility and the 





| of the new school of Radicals, whose ideas are 


hatred of his enemies. They have made him | 


the best-advertised man in the British Empire, 


aid therefore the best-known. ‘The number of | 


the assailants of Lloyd-George among the privi- 


lesed classes, and their virulence, increase his | 


hold over the non-privileged, who are in the 
majority. 


| have known Lloyd-George for many years. | 


He is one of the simplest and least affected of 


men, 


Of his indomitable personal courage he has| Ten years ago every one would have declared 
given innumerable proofs. He was the first to it impossible either to induce Parliament to 
challenge the dictatorship of Mr. Chamberlain | Vote the money for such a purpose or to discover 
in the House of Commons, and to impeach Mr. | any fiscal measures that would provide the 
Chamberlain’s policy in the heart of Mr. money if Parliament did voteit. Lloyd-George 
Chamberlain’s constituency. | not only persuaded Parliament to vote the 

As a platform speaker he is unsurpassed. I money, but showed how to raise it; and the 
have heard Gladstone, Bright, Chamberlain most amazing thing about these Radical reforms 
and Rosebery at their best; but in versatility | is that the Conservatives resent any accusation 
—in the power to play upon an audience, and that they would repeal either one of them. 
by the magic of his eloquence to rouse it to | 
enthusiasm or move it either to laughter or to | 
tears—Lloyd-George surpasses allof them. In| 
him, to a degree not common among men, the 
magnetic quality of enthusiasm is coupled with contributory basis. Any British citizen in 
irrepressible humor. Nor is it on the platform the three kingdoms, male or female, who 
only that he is supreme. As a debater in the arrives penniless at the age of seventy years, is 
House of Commons his only equal in a finished provided with one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
speech is Mr. Asquith; and in the quick give | week from the national exchequer. The insur- 
and take of discussion in committee, he leaves | ance plan is more intricate. It draws contribu- 
even Mr. Asquith far behind. | tions both from employers and from employed. 

He and Mr. Winston Churchill are regarded | Mr. Lloyd-George’s own succinct description 
as the Castor and Pollux of British democracy. of the proposals of this measure is as 
What Cobden and Bright were at one time, | follows: 
and Chamberlain and Dilke in later years, ‘*The insurance bill provides that for every 
Lloyd - George and Winston Churchill are | fourpence paid by the workman he shall receive 
to-day. But it is a union of contrasts. Although | benefits worth ninepence. To aid the workers’ 
both men are young, ambitious and capable, | contributions,a sum of seventeen million pounds 
Lloyd-George appeals primarily to the heart, per year is to be subscribed by employers and 
Winston Churchill to the head. taxpayers. Out of the total, the workmen are 

From his boyhood up, Lloyd-George has | to be provided with medical attendance, without 
belonged to the Radical party, and as leader of | being compelled to resort to the poor law doctor. 
the Radical party he is likely to die. Never-| Ten shillings a week is to be given to a work- 
theless, it would be a mistake to confound his; man during sickness, and in the event of a 
Radicalism with that of men like Bright and | complete breakdown in his health, five shil- 
Bradlaugh. He is the most prominent graduate | lings a week for the rest of his life. If he or 
any member of his family be stricken with 
consumption, the state contributes under the 
bill one million five hundred thousand pounds 
toward building sanatoria all over the country 
to cure him. A large fund is provided to keep 
these sanatoria going and to maintain the work- 


The Old Age Pensions. 
HE old age pensions plan does not rest on a 





social rather than political. His conception of 
polities is much like that of Carlyle, who stood 
unheeded in the market-place, calling aloud 
for the creation of a Condition-of-the-People 
party. Lloyd-George is a Radical not because 





he is a political philosopher, or because he 
cares much about political machinery, but 
because he sincerely desires to improve the 
condition of the common people—the poor and 
sick and wretched. 

He grew up in poverty. When he was a 
mere child the death of his father, a Welsh 


Prosperity has not turned his head. | farmer, left him an orphan. By his own 


_ intelligence is quick, his receptivity, both | experience, therefore, he learned that the lot 
‘| jacts and of ideas, extraordinary. Pleasant | of poor folk is hard; yet his reading of the 


man’s family during the time he is there. 
Thirty shillings is provided for medical attend- 
ance, nursing, and comforts for the work- 
man’s wife whenachildisborn. After paying 
all these benefits, there will still be two million 
pounds a year left to supply additional benefits 
to be chosen by the workmen themselves 
through their societies. Not a penny of this 
fund goes toward paying salaries or expenses 
of state officials. These charges will be borne by 


country against the veto of the House of 
Lords, but he was overruled by his col- 
leagues. When the Lords vetoed the licen- 
sing bill also, it was evident that the time 
was at hand for a decisive struggle between 
peers and people. In the fourth session Mr. 
Lloyd-George introduced his budget, which had 
to provide for an increased expenditure of more 
than fifty million dollars. In the ordinary 
course of things the Lords would have passed 
the budget as a matter of necessity. 

If they had done so, the government would 
have lasted but a short time. It was pledged 
to bring in a Welsh disestablishment bill 
in the following session. The Lords were 
certain to throw this out, and a general elec- 
| tion must have followed. For many reasons 
the issue of Welsh disestablishment would have 
excited no enthusiasm among the Liberals. 
| It was, therefore, a tolerable certainty that 

the Conservatives would be returned to power. 
This catastrophe Mr. Lloyd-George averted 
| by introducing into his budget a land-tax pro- 
posal that seemed to foreshadow a possible 
| appropriation by the state of the ‘‘unearned 
increment. ’’ 
| So alarmed were the Lords by this prospect 
| that they rejected the budget. The issue 
between peers and people was thus clean-cut 
and plain: Were the Lords longer to be per- 
mitted thus to usurp the ancient prerogative of 
the Commons? 

When Mr. Lloyd-George offered his budget, 

there was a desire on the part of the more 
astute peers to pass it. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, therefore, in two great speeches, 
| one delivered at Limehouse, the other at New- 
| castle, sounded the note of social democratic 
aspiration so clearly that the peers became 
thoroughly frightened. 

The budget was defeated—to the infinite 
satisfaction of its author; for the general elec- 
tion that followed, with this for an issue, 
resulted, as he foresaw it must result, in a 
Liberal victory. It was the strategy of an 
exceedingly clever politician. 


| 
| 
| 


The Railway Strike. 


S a mediator in industrial disputes, Mr. 
A Lloyd-George has achieved great and 
deserved yeputation. He won his most 
notable triumph in the summer of 1911, when, 
through his intervention, the great railway 
strike was ended. 

It was a grave crisis. The food of the indus- 
trial towns in the north of England was within 
forty-eight hours of exhaustion. Passion on 
both sides ran high. Nearly the whole British 
army was called out to protect the railways, 
and several fatal encounters had already taken 
place between the military and themob. Then 
Mr. Lloyd-George intervened, and by per- 
suasive argument brought order out of chaos, 


| induced both sides to submit their dispute to a 


railway commission, and thus ended the strike. 
Both the King and the prime minister thanked 
him publicly for the service. 

Mr. Lloyd-George is a stout friend of peace. 
He recently discussed with me the possibility 
of forming an Anglo-American insurance cor- 
poration against international anarchy and 
international brigandage. It was to guarantee 
the independence and integrity of all nations, 
the maintenance of the status quo and the 
open door, and abstention from war until an 
impartial tribunal should have opportunity to 
pass upon the dispute. A beautiful dream, 


He — his dark eyes flashing and glittering | Bible and his attendance at church convinced | the treasury, the fund will be entirely admin- | perhaps, but Lloyd-George is a man who has 


: kindly humor or fiery passion, he is a| him that the hardship is not in accordance | istered by the workmen themselves. There is | made other dreams come true. 
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uk HALLOWELL « ae 


HAT time is it, miss?’’ 

W Marian put down the 

gallon tin with whith 
she had bailed steadily, and looked 
at her watch. 

‘‘Almost midnight,’’ she said. 

“Only midnight!’’ The steers- 
man gave a weary yawn, and 
turned again to his wheel. In- 
wardly, Marian echoed his dis- 
couraged words. It seemed to her 
as if she had crouched for years 
in the stern of the crazy little 
motor-boat. Rain and spray had 
drenched her to the skin. She ached in every 
half-frozen bone. Yet she sat wide-awake 
and alert, and watched her pilot keenly. He 
was a poor helmsman, she thought. Even 
an expert would have found trouble in taking 
an overloaded launch up-stream against that 
swollen current and in pitch-darkness. Worse, 
the weight of the heavy dredge bail weighed | 
the launch almost down to water-level. Almost | 
every tiny wave splashed over the gunwale. 
Marian bailed on, mechanically. 

She had had hard work to bribe the owner 
to risk the trip up-stream. The men at Grafton | 
had warned her, moreover, that she was run- | 
ning great risk of swamping the launch, and | 
thus losing her precious piece of machinery, to 
say nothing of her own life. But Marian had 
felt that she must not fail her brother in this 
supreme need. 

Through these four dreary hours the old 
commodore’s frank words had echoed in her 
mind. 

**T have been slower than my blessed old 





| package on the shelf, then forgot it completely. ’’ 





‘slow-coach’ himself in realizing what my 
life is good for,’’ she thought. ‘Well, as the | 
commodore said, I have waked up at last. | 
And mind this, Marian Hallowell. You stay | 
awake! Never, never let me catch 
you dozing off again !’’ 

‘*There’s the camp light yonder, ’’ 
the steersman said at last, with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

Marian peered ahead through the 
cold, blinding rain. Away up- 
stream shone a feeble glimmer. 
Then a second light appeared, and 
a third. 

‘*Good! And there is the dredge 
search-light! Only a minute more, 
and we’ll be there. ’’ 

Only a minute, it seemed, till the 
launch wheezed up to the landing 
and swung with a thud against the 
posts. Marian crept ashore. 

‘*Mulcahy!’’ she called to the 
dark figure standing on the dredge 


the bail for us.’’ 

‘*Marian Hallowell! Where did 
you come from ?’’ 

Roderick leaped from the platform 
to the shore, and confronted his 
sister. Then, in his horrified sur- 
prise at her daring risk, he admin- 
istered a scolding of such vigor that 
it fairly made her blink. Suddenly 
his eyes fell on the huge new bail, 
which the men were hoisting ashore. 

‘*So you came up on the early 
train, and brought that bail your- 
self—and risked your life, to help us 
out! Marian Hallowell, I’d like to 
shake you, hard. And for two cents 
I’d kiss you, right here and now. 
You—you peach! ”’ 

The water had already risen close 
to the dreaded three-foot danger 
mark. Neither Roderick nor Bur- 
ford had had half a dozen hours of 
sleep in three days. The laborers 
were all fagged to the limit of their endurance. | 
But none of these things counted. Not a 
grumbling word was spoken. This was the 
company’s one chance. 

Marian and Sally Anne stood on the shore 
and watched the dredge while the great dipper 
crunched its way through the last submerged 
barrier. The canal rolled bank-full. Little 
waves swashed over the platform on which 
they stood. Pools of seep-water had already 
gathered behind the mud embankment, which 
could hardly stand another hour. But, even 
as the dredge cut that narrow passage, the 
heavy overflow boiled outward, into the river 
beyond. Minute by minute, before their watch- 
ing eyes, the rough surface of the canal sank. 
Now it had fallen from six inches above to high- 


to mid-stage—and safety. 





telegraph our report from there, ’’ said Burford. | 
He broke into a delighted chuckle. **Think of 
it! This once I can actually enjoy sending in 
my report to headquarters! I’d like to write 
it out instead of telegraphing it. I’d put red- 
ink curlycues and scrollwork dewdabs all over 
the page. Hallowell, you solemn wooden 
Indian! The crest of this flood is only two 
hours away. By noon the highest level will 
reach our canal. But it can’t food our district 
for us. For we got there first!’’ 

Off went Burford, with his rosy face all 
aglow with contentment. Away flew Sally 
Anne, to look after her neglected cherubs. 
Marian and Roderick, silent and subdued, went 
together into Roderick’s shack. 

‘*Take that low chair, and make yourself 
comfortable, sis. There is a bundle of mail 
here for us. Mulcahy brought it from town, 
when he went down for supplies. I laid the 


Marian looked over her letters. They were 
pleasant, affectionate notes from her friends at 
home. All, with one accord, besought her to 
hurry back to college for commencement. All 
earnestly pitied her for the tedious weeks that 
she was spending. 

At the bottom of the pile lay a note from 
her good friend Isabel, begging her, for the 
twentieth time, to spend August with her, in 
her beautiful seashore home. Marian read 
that letter twice. Her dark brows narrowed. 

Before her eyes gleamed Isabel’s beautiful 
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raised by members of our company on the score 
| of your limited experience. Mr. Breckenridge, | 
however, considers, from his observation of your | 
methods, that you will prove fully equal to this 
exacting and responsible position. 
I am, very respectfully, 
The Breckenridge Engineering Company. 
Per R. W. Austin, Secretary. 

Silent, wide-eyed, Marian read this amazing 
document, and then, with a ery of surprise 
and delight, turned to her brother. But before 
she could speak, in burst Sally Anne and Ned, 
headlong. Ned, breathless with excitement, 
waved a long official envelope; but Sally 
Anne, close at his heels, with Thomas Tucker 
crowing on her arm, poured out the news: 

‘‘O Marian! O Roderick! Oh, it’s too good | 
and grand and glorious to be true! We’re| 
going home, home, straight back to Virginia !’’ 

**Yes, we’re going home. We’re fired!’’ 
cried Ned, as Sally Anne paused for breath. 
He sank down on the bench. ‘‘Don’t look so 
dazed, Hallowell. There is more news coming. 
We’re ordered off this contract—but we’re not 
ordered off for keeps. Notquite yet. Instead, 
I’m directed to report on the Dismal Swamp 
Canal on the first of the month. My position 
will be a whole lot better than the one I’m 
now holding, and we can live at home. Right 
in Norfolk, right in the midst of all Sally 
Anne’s sisters and cousins and aunts, just round 
the corner from my own father’s house. Won’t 
we have a glorious year of it! And won’t Ed- 
ward and Thomas Tucker be spoiled, though !’’ | 








MARIAN WAS ON HER KNEES BY HIS CHAIR, CLASPING HIS COLD HANDS IN HER OWN 


house, set on a terraced hill of emerald green. 
Behind it, dark, cool, mysterious, lay the pine 
woods ; before it flashed and gleamed the ocean. 
She could see the wide, stately rooms of the 
great house. She could feel the atmosphere 
of quiet contentment, of gentle ease. 

Then she looked round her. 

Here she sat, in a tiny canvas shack, with 
a rough board floor. She saw the mended 
chairs, the rag-tag furnishings ; Roderick’s wet 
clothes, dripping before the smoky little oil- 
stove, Roderick’s battered desk, heaped with | 
accumulated work. Then her eyes wandered | 
to the window. Neither blue ocean nor deep | 
forest met her gaze. Only a narrow, muddy | 
ditch, a row of wind-torn willows, a swollen 


| river, hurrying on beneath a sinister sky. 
water mark; now to three inches below; now | 


An exclamation from Roderick roused her. | 
| He came to her, with his tired face burning 


As the freed stream rolled out into the river, | | scarlet, and put a letter into her hand. 


a great cheer rose from the laborers, crowded | 
alongshore. 


aboard the dredge until it was brought up to} 


the dock and safely anchored. Then they | 
crossed to land and joined the girls. 

‘*We cannot reach headquarters on the tele- 
phone, of course,’’ said Sally Anne. ‘‘But 
somehow you must get a despatch through to 
Mr. Breckenridge. Think of being able to tell 
him that you have deepened the canal straight 
through to the river, so that the whole lower 
half of the district is safe from overflow! And 
that you have moved all those costly, treach- 
erous machines without one serious accident! 
It seems too good to be true. ’’ 

‘“*T’ll take a boat and go to Grafton, and 


‘*Read that, sis. No, I’ll not tell you what | 


Roderick and Burford stayed | is in it. Read it with your own eyes.’’ 


The Breckenridge Engineering Company. 
Office of the Superintendent. 
Roderick T. Hallowell, C. E., 
Care of Contract Camp, Grafton, Illinois. 
Sir. I beg to state that certain changes in the | 
engineering force of the company have brought 
about a change in the position occupied by your- 
self with our firm. Beginning upon the first day 
of June, 1911, you will be transferred to the post | 
of assistant superintendent, on a large drainage 
contract in northern Iowa. While your position | 
will be second to that of Mr. McPherson, our 
supervising engineer, yet you will be given entire 
charge of the assembling of the plant, and its con- 
struction. Your salary will be two thousand dol- 
lars. Payment quarterly, as is our custom. 
Some objections to this promotion have been 


| will accept this promotion. 


‘-We’re so happy, we can’t even say it!’’ 
Sally Anne sat down, hiding her April face | 
in Thomas Tucker’s small pinafore. “It took j 
Mammy Easter to express our feelings for us. 
‘Land, honey,’ said she, ‘I cert’n’y am thank- | 
ful that we’s goin’ back to civilization. I want 
to climb on a real street-car again, and I 
want to ride in an elevator. And most of all, 
I want to tote these lambs out of this swamp | 
and on the dry land ’fore dey grows up plumb | 
web-footed.’ ”? 

Mulecahy’s launch whistled from below. 

‘*Hurry up, Ned, and send your telegram 
to headquarters! Good-by, folks! Come over | 
to-night, and we’ll celebrate!’’ Sally Anne | 
tossed her baby to her shoulder. Away she | 
| sped, beside her husband. Marian looked after | 
the gay, hurrying figures. Then, still bew il- | 
dered, she turned to Roderick. 

‘*Well! What will happen next? Ned and | 
Sally ordered to Virginia ; you promoted—it | 
|takes my breath away! But, Rod!’’ Her| 
| voice rose with a startled note. She looked up 
| keenly at her brother’s grave face. ‘‘You—| 
| you dear, cold-blooded old-slow-coach! How | 





| can you look so pensive and perplexed? Of | 
| all the splendid, splendid news! How could 


you keep still, and not tell the Burfords? How 
can you keep still now? If I wasn’t so tired, 
I’d dance a jig right here on your desk !’’ 

‘*T ought to be dancing jigs myself,’’? Rod- 
erick answered. ‘‘I don’t half-deserve this 
magnificent chance, I know that. But I—I don’t 
know what to say. I’m facing a dead wall.’’ 

‘*Rod, what do you mean? Of course you 
You must! There 


can’t be any question!’’ Marian was on he: 
knees by his chair, clasping his cold hand: 
in.her own. Her voice rang with angry affec 
tion: ‘*Don’t halt and fumble so, brothe: 
Don’t you remember, three months ago, hoy 
you hung back, and hesitated about acceptin, 
the position that you’re holding to-day? Se 
how you have succeeded! And now you’r 
wavering and boggling just as you did then!’ 

‘I’m hanging back, yes. But not for th 
same reason.’’ Roderick looked down at he: 
with dark, troubled eyes. ‘‘That time I hesi 
tated to accept on your account. This tim: 
I’m hesitating—on my own.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Roderick Hallowell! You are not 
afraid of hard work, surely, or of responsi 
bility, either. Rod, tell me, this minute, are 
you ill?’” 

‘*Nonsense, no! I’m perfectly well. But 
I am tired out. I don’t know how to tell you 
what I mean. So tired that I dread the mere 
thought of going on a new contract, and taking 
charge of a new crew, and breaking myself in 
to a new piece of work. Yes, it does sound 
cowardly. But I cannot see my way clear. | 
don’t believe I dare take it up.’’ 

Marian looked at him closely. 

‘*Sleep on this, Rod. A night’s rest will 
give you a different view of the matter. ’’ 

‘‘A night’s rest won’t make any difference 
in the facts, sis. The position is too compli- 
cated for a greenhorn like me. I believe | 
could assemble the plant all right, and I think 
I could handle the laborers; but the endless 
outside detail is what I’m afraid of. That 
and the unvarying responsibility. For instance, 
on a contract like that one in Iowa, the engi- 
neers must act as paymasters, each for his 
division. That means, reckon the men’s time 


| daily, make out their checks, handle their 


wages for them, andsoon. Then my tabulated 
reports for the head office. Then 
my supplies. You have seen with 
your own eyes how much time and 
work just buying coal and machinery 
can demand. Then there would be 
a thousand smaller matters to look 
after. I don’t want to make a try 
at this offer and then fail. So the 
sensible thing to do is meekly to 
ask the company for a less impres- 
sive post.’’ 

‘* All that you would need for the 
extra work that you describe would 
be a competent bookkeeper. ’’ 

“Exactly! But a ‘competent’ 
bookkeeper is the last employé that 
a man can find for such work as 
this. What I need is not just a 
man to figure forme. I need another 
brain, an extra pair of hands. | 
need the sort of first-aid you have 
been giving me all these weeks, sis. 
That’s help you can’t buy for love 
or money. That’s all.’’ 

Marian studied her brother’s face. 
When she spoke, her voice was very 
gentle and low: 

‘*All right, then, Rod, telegraph 
headquarters at once that you will 
accept the offer. ’’ 

‘“*‘Why 99? 

‘*Because I am going to take 
that position as bookkeeper. There, 
now !’’ 

‘*‘Marian Hallowell, I think I see 
myself letting you do any more of 
my work! You’re going back to 
college next week for commence- 
ment. Then you may come West 
again, if you’re determined to be 
somewhere near me. I’m glad to 
have you round, I’ll admit that. 
But you are not going to live down 
in the woods any longer. And not another 
stroke of my work shall you do.’’ 

‘‘Why not? Am I-such a poor stenog- 
| rapher ?”” 

Roderick laughed at her injured tone. Pride 
and affection mingled in that laugh. 

‘*You have been invaluable, sis. You know 
that perfectly well. I’d never have pulled 
through this month without you. You have 
been of more real use than any three ordinar) 
stenographers rolled together, for you have 
used your own brains and will and courage 
You have not stood gracefully by and waite: 
for orders. You have marched right in, and 
done a man’s work straight through. But ou! 
long pull is over now. And you are well ani 
strong again, I’m thankful to say. So ba 
East you go, old lady. No more contract jo! 
| for you.’”’ 

Marian seated herself on the arm of he! 
brother’s chair. Gently but firmly she seize 
him by both ears. 

‘*Now, Roderick Hallowell, listen to n 
Three months ago the company offered ) 
this position. I wanted you to accept it. But 
of all things, I did not want to go West w 
you. I teased and coaxed and whined. Mu 
good it did me. For you just set that Rock 
ibraltar chin of yours, and took me firm 
by the collar, and marched me along. No 
Roderick Hallowell, look at me!’’ 

Roderick struggled to turn his face awa 
but Marian’s fingers gripped mercilessly tig!' 
‘*Look at me, I say. Answer. Didn’t 5 
bully me into giving up to your wishes, | 
threatening to refuse this position unless | 
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come West with you? Didn’t you drag me 
out here willy-nilly? Very well. You have 
had your way. You have brought me here, 
and—you can’t send me back. There, now!’’ 

‘‘Marian, this isn’t fair.’’ Roderick freed 
one ear, and frowned sternly at his sister. 
‘You must finish your education. I have no 
right to keep you trailing round the country 


with me, wasting your time. You shall not 
sacrifice yourself —’’ 
‘‘Sacrifice myself, indeed!’’ Marian took a 


fresh grip. ‘‘All I ask is to stay with you 
until next February. Then I’ll go back and 
take up my college work at the exact point 
where I laid it down. I cannot graduate with 
my Class, no matter how hard I try, because 
of my illness last winter, so I may as well 
join the class following at mid-year’s. In 
the meantime we will have eight splendid 
months together. No, I have waked up, 
Rod. You can’t hush me off to my selfish 
doze again. ’’ 

Roderick looked up. The sober gratitude in 
his eyes brought an answering radiance to 
Marian’s Own. 

“I give up, sis. You shall stay with me 
for the summer, anyway, then after that 
we'll see. Now run away, you blessed old 
partner !”? 

His big hands shut on her shoulders with an 
eloquent grip. ‘‘I’m going to write to head- 
quarters and accept that position before I have 
time to turn coward again, and change my 
mind. ’’ 

Marian gave him a vigorous hug of entire 


yoy BLACK 





satisfaction, and ran away. Roderick wrote 
his formal, courteous acceptance, and read the 
letter critically. 

Although he had taken all possible pains, 
something was lacking. What more could his 
reply need ? 

Suddenly his face brightened. He took up 
his pen, and added a last paragraph: 

‘*In accepting this position, I wish to do so 
with the understanding that my sister, Miss 
Hallowell, who has acted as: my assistant 
during the past month, shall continue to hold 
that position under the new contract. As her 
work is to be counted as a part of my own, I 
will request that my quarterly checks shall 
be made out, not to R. T. Hallowell, but to 
Hallowell & Hallowell, as the salary is to be 
drawn by us on a basis of equal partnership. ’’ 

He put down the finished sheet. His boyish 
face lighted with a slow, triumphant glow. 
He looked out across the gray, wet country, 
the fog-banked river. To his eyes that dull 
scene was illumined; for his vision could see 
past that gray dreariness, far up the broad 
highway of work and success that he had now 
set foot upon. These three months of toil had 
proved him, and now all the royal chances of 
his profession were waiting at his call. 

‘* Although I could not have done it without 
Marian,’’ he said, under his breath. ‘‘My 
splendid, plucky little old sis! No wonder I 
won with such a partner! And from now on 
she shall be my real partner, bless her heart! 
‘Hallowell & Hallowell,’ now and forever !’’ 

THE END. 


“OUTLAW” 


, the, YELLOW HEAD 





Mount Southesk, I fell in with Jim 

Fraser, the professional hunter of the 
Pacific Pass Coal Company, and we traveled 
together for a day and a half down the east 
fork of the river Embarrass. 

He rode a magnificent young bay stallion, 
which he guided among the trees in pursuit of 
the stubborn cayuses that he had for pack- 
animals in a way that was wonderful to see. 
When we halted at noon to let our animals graze, 
I asked Fraser how he came by the horse. 

‘*About fifteen or twenty years ago,’’ said 
he, ‘‘two or three cayuse mares and a thor- 
oughbred stallion that had been imported from 
Kentucky strayed away from Prairie Creek 
and took up a range in the foot-hills and 
mountains on this side of Yellowhead Pass. 
No one was ever able to catch them, and from 
time to time they were joined by strays from 
the pack-trains. The bunch didn’t increase 
as fast as you might expect. Once in a 
while a silvertip or a band of wolves got 
one. Sometimes a few would fail to live 
through a hard winter. Then, too, when the 
Indians and half-breeds were hard up for food, 
they would shoot one to eat. They didn’t do 
that very often, though, for the bunch soon 
got to be as shy as moose. 

‘*For a long time horses were so cheap here 
in the West that it was hardly worth while to 
try to catch them. But in the last six or 


|“ fall, while returning from a trip to 


seven years the half-breeds and the whites | 


round Prairie Creek tried several times to get 
them, but caught only a few broken-down old 
pack-animals. 

‘‘Last spring, when I got into the Big 
Eddy from my winter’s trapping, I became 
acquainted with a man named Tom Bailey. 
He is from Montana, and he surely knows 
how to ride and throw a rope. We got to 
talking about the outlaws, and decided to have 
atryatthem. We took six good saddle-ponies, 
and early in May started out. We took along 
plenty of provisions, a lot of strong rope, and 
a young fellow to look after camp. 

‘‘At the end of a week we got into the out- 
laws’ range and began to see their tracks. It 
was rough country, with snow-capped moun- 
tains, rapid streams, steep cliffs, and in places 
muskegs. In some valleys there were fine grass 
flats. As the winter had been mild, the out- 
laws had come through fat and strong. 

‘We made camp at the edge of a grass flat 
in the valley of the Maligne, and spent several 
days reconnoitering. There were plenty of 
tracks, but we hunted three days without once 
catching sight of the bunch. Then late one 
afternoon, while Bailey and I were fishing for 
lake-trout, the whole band came out on an 
open ridge across the river. There were twenty- 
three of them. The horse I’m riding now was 
one of them, but we noticed that he kept rather 
away from the rest. The king was a big, 
crow-black stallion, with a long mane that fell 
half-way to the ground. 

“He came right out to the edge of a cliff, 
1ooked down at our horses grazing in the valley, 
and sent down a shrill, challenging neigh. 
Two or three answered, and for a moment he 
stood there, with the sun shining on his black 
coat. He neighed and cavorted and pawed, 
as if all the scenery belonged to him. 

***My,’ whispered Bailey, ‘but he’s a horse! 





They say he’s all of twelve years old, but I’d 
rather have him than the rest of the bunch put 
together. ’ 

‘‘We kept out of sight until the outlaws 
were gone, then returned to our camp. 

‘* “They’ll be on the big flat below in the 
morning,’ said Bailey, confidently. ‘We’ll 
rope a couple just for a starter.’ 

‘*Long before sunrise we had a breakfast of 
flapjacks, maple-sirup and bacon. Just as it 
was growing light, we got to the upper end of 
the big flat, and sure enough, there were the 
wild horses right out in the open. The cliffs on 
both sides of the valley rose up so straight that 
the outlaws must run up-stream over half a 
mile of open ground before they could reach 
thick timber. The wind was favorable. We 
were riding our two best horses, and had taken 
care to warm them up on a little flat a mile or 
so above. Our chance lay in a sudden dash, 


for after the best of the outlaws got their | 


second wind or got among the rocks and trees, 
we might as well chase sunbeams. 

‘*We managed to ride into a clump of jack- 
pines within thirty yards of the nearest of the 
horses before the big black, giving a tremendous 
snort, led the way down the valley. The others 
plunged along after him, half-scared to death, 
with us spurring just at their heels. 

‘‘Our horses weren’t so wonderfully fast, but 
they had their second wind. It wasn’t long 
before we were close enough to rope any one 
of a dozen. But we passed them all by, in 
the hope of getting the stallions. The big 
black kept the lead, with the bay and a beau- 
tiful gray mare just behind. The rest strung 
out fast, and scattered as we passed them. 

‘*For a while we gained on the leaders. 
But soon they warmed up, and began to show 
their real speed. Bailey saw that we had no 
chance, and shouted to me: 

‘* *Tt’s no use! Pick the best you can.’ 

‘‘With that he roped a fine two-year-old 
almost alongside. 


old mare that had a young colt running in 
front of her and getting in her way. The 
mare wasn’t good for much, but the colt, which 
stayed by her, made the catch worth while. 

‘Those horses were wild! Even the old 
mare, though she had pack-saddle scars on her 
back, nearly cracked her neck trying to break 
the rope halter we put on her. She didn’t like 
the idea of going back to work again. 

‘The next day we set a lot of rope snares 
along some of the chief runways, generally in 
passes among the hills or on the tops of divides. 
Then we took the fresh trail and followed the 


bunch. They led us right across the Atha-| 
basca and up into the Yellowhead. We began 
to think maybe they would go straight on into | 
British Columbia, but some distance inside the | 
pass they ran into a camp of surveyors. They | 


doubled back past us in the night, struck south- 


eastward, and at the end of a week’s run were | 


back where we first saw them. 


I threw at another and | 
missed. The best I could do was to rope an | 


| also found a cow moose in one of the snares. 
As we had shot a deer the day before, and 
didn’t need meat, we let her go. 

‘Still, the snares weren’t very satisfactory. 
Two of the horses we caught that way broke 
their necks threshing about, and another hurt 
herself so badly that she was useless. 

‘*The black, the bay and the gray mare—the 
best horses in the band—would not go near the 
snares; they always smelt or saw them and 
turned out for them. 

‘**We’ll never get them with snares,’ said 
Bailey, one evening, when we were talking 
the matter over. ‘We can’t catch them by a 
sudden run. A fellow that would try creasing 
ought to be shot himself. But I do want 
to get that black one! Did you see him sail 
over the windfalls this morning? I’ve seen 
some horses in my day, but never one that 
could come near him. We’d better keep right 
after him and try to tire him out.’ 

‘“*The next morning, leading two spare 
horses, we set out to try it. For two days the 
bunch circled as deer do, never going more 
than a dozen miles from our main camp and 
the captives. Sometimes one of us would 





DRAWN BY ROBERT BRUCE HORSFALL 








there the high tongue of land must end. On 
each side, as far as we could see, the descent 
was almost as straight up and down as the 
side of a house. I think that a week before 
the black would have turned back when he 
came to that neck. 

‘*Bailey drew rein with an exultant look in 
his eyes. 

‘**Well, Jim,’ he said, quietly, ‘I think 
we’ve got them. You stay here with the 
horses, and I’ll slip down to the bushes and 
make sure.’ 

**Dismounting, 
and climbed it. 

‘+ *'There’s no way down,’ he said, when he 
came back. ‘All we’ve got to do is to build a 
fence across this neck, and then rope them.’ 

‘*A little way above the neck there was a 
clump of small spruce. While one of us kept 
guard over the neck, the other cut these and 
dragged them down to the place where we 
wanted them. By sundown we had a fence 
ten feet high built entirely across the neck, 
with a stake and rider on top. Two or three 
times the outlaws came as far as the clump of 
bushes, but when we shouted, they snorted 

and plunged back to the 
lower end of the peninsula. 


he crept to one of the firs 








‘“*The next morning we 
took our two best horses 
through the fence and rode 
down toward the tip of the 
tongue to finish the busi- 
ness. The outlaws were 
cropping the tops of the 
willows, but when we rode 
up they ran down to the 
end of the tongue. Beyond 
the bushes and trees we 
drew rein to watch them. 

‘*The black was a fine 
sight, but the others did 
not look so well. They 
stood quivering with ter- 
ror; their eyes shone white 
with fear. But the black 
stallion pawed the ground 
viciously, and his big eyes 
flashed lightning. 

‘**Took out for him!’ 
said Bailey. ‘He looks as 
if he would like to set his 
teeth inus. Do you know, 
I feel almost sorry for 
him !’ 

‘*Is there any danger 
of their jumping off?’ I 
asked. 

‘**T think not,’ he an- 
swered. ‘It’s all of three 
hundred feet, and nearly 
straight down. But we 
won’t press them too 








HE SENT DOWN A SHRILL, CHALLENGING NEIGH. 


follow along the trail, while the other cut 
| across country, and thus spare our cayuses. 

‘*On the third day the band broke up. All 
but the two stallions and the gray mare scat- 
tered through the timber. The three ran 
straight south along the mountain wall. Evi- 
dently they meant to shake us off. 

‘*It was a straightaway course now. In 
places the trail followed the valleys of the 
mountain streams; in others it crossed fire- 
swept divides; sometimes it ran far up above 
timber-line through snow and slide rock that 
slipped beneath our ponies’ feet. Once or 
twice each day we would see far ahead three 
distant specks on some bare slope moving ever 
southward. 

‘‘With all our care our ponies grew thin and 
weak. We, too, felt the strain. Two or 
three times I suggested giving in, but Bailey 
wouldn’t listen. 

‘**No, no!’ he would say, fiercely. ‘They 
| can’t keep itup forever. Besides, they’re clear 
| out of their range now. They don’t know the 
country, and some time they’!l give us a chance 
to corner them.’ 

‘*By the fifth day it was plainly evident 
that the outlaws were tiring. Frequently they 
kept not more than two or three hundred yards 
ahead. The mare was becoming tender-footed 
from too much travel unshod over slide rock, 
but all three could still put on enough speed 
to keep out of our way. We could easily see, 
though, that much of the spirit of the bay and 
the mare was gone. They carried their heads 
low, and when we pressed them into a run, 
they did not hold their tails with the same 
erect confidence. Only the big black seemed 
comparatively fresh and determined. 

‘*By the afternoon of the eighth day all of 
us except the black were nearly done up. 
Even he had lost some of his caution. For 
the past three days the horses had been bear- 











| of the Brazeau. 
the way down a fork of that river. 


| abruptly climbed out of the valley and kept on | 








ing northeastward ; we were on the head waters | 
For some miles the black led | 
Then he} 


much.’ 

‘*Edging to one side, we 
tried to persuade them to 
pass. Thinking he saw a way of escape the 
bay made a dash, and I easily threw my rope 
over his head. Then Bailey caught him by 
a fore leg. Ina few minutes we had him down 
and tied so securely that he couldn’t move. 
Then we set about catching the others. 

‘*The terror of the mare was now pitiable to 
see. She trembled so that she could hardly 
stand. We hemmed her in the angle formed 
by the fence and one of the cliffs, and there 
roped and tied her without difficulty. 

‘*All this hadn’t been lost on the black. 
When we went after him, he refused to let us 
get him into a corner, and dodged in and out 
among the trees and bushes. When finally 
Bailey got near enough for a throw, the stallion 
put on a sudden burst of speed, and the rope 
landed on his back. Then he ran to the rim 
of the cafion and looked over. 

** *Look out!’ cried Bailey. 
of jumping off!’ 

‘*Evidently the prospect was not satisfying, 
for the black drew away a step and looked up 
the plateau to another spot. There the river 
swung directly in to the cliff wall, the upper part 
of which was not so perpendicular, although 
the last hundred feet or so actually overhung. 

‘*‘With a neigh of defiance, he ran to this 
place, and after one more look, slipped over 
the edge. What followed beat anything I ever 
saw. With all four feet drawn up to act as 
brakes, the great black horse went plowing 
down the descent on his flanks, like a toboggan, 
scattering stones in every direction. At the 
precipice he gave a mighty spring outward. 
For an instant his glossy body shone in the 
sunlight, then disappeared with a tremendous 
splash in the river. 

‘*Tt seemed impossible that any creature, not 
possessed of wings, could take such a leap and 
live. But presently, far down the stream, a 
black head and mane emerged above the water 
and made for a gravel bar on the other side. 
A minute later the gallant horse limped out 
upon the bar. With a last whinny up toward 
his captured comrades, he shook the water 


‘He’s thinking 


‘For two weeks more we kept them on the | down-stream along the rim. The cliff became | from his black coat and plunged into the forest. 


move in their usual range. 


It was hard work. | higher and more abrupt. Finally we came to 


‘* ‘Well,’ I said, after a bit, ‘shall we go 


We couldn’t carry much food, and we couldn’t | a narrow neck not thirty yards across, on each | after him again?’ 
take time to cook what we had. We both lost| side of which flowed a branch of the river. | 


a good many pounds. Still the plan worked. Beyond, the tongue of land broadened out | his head. 
We snared seven of the bunch, and three others | deceptively, and there were a few clumps of| could,’ he said, with slow emphasis. 


went so lame that we managed to rope them. 
Besides these, we got three more colts. 


We | 


| willows and stunted firs. But it was certain 
that somewhere the two streams met, and that 


| 





‘*Bailey came out of his trance and shook 
‘I wouldn’t catch that horse if I 
‘No, 
not for a million dollars!’ 

‘*And I agreed with him.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


WE bury old hopes only that out of their 
graves new ones may rise. 
H° YW far from peace the world still is can be 
judged from the fact, cited by Senator 
Lodge in a Congressional debate, that seventy- 
two thousand lives were lost in battle in the 
wars of 1911. oo 
HE men who, in the final accounting, find 
the largest balance to their credit in the 
book of life, are those who were more concerned 
about what they owed to others than about 
what others owed to them. 


| generar consuls report that a good 
market for American ready-made coats 
and trousers is opening in the cities of China. 
Many of the Chinese discarded their silk tunics 
with their ancient political beliefs. 

ITHOUT losing a single match, the Yale 

undergraduate chess team recently van- 
quished a team composed of six members of 
the faculty, including President Hadley. In 
football or hockey or pole-vaulting or wres- 
tling, such a result might have been expected, 
but chess is a contest of the wits. Perhaps 
the faculty team was overtrained. 


“INTENSIVE farming’’ is thus far little 

more than a phrase in this country, but 
Japan knows the thing itself. Every square 
mile of the Mikado’s empire that is under cul- 
tivation furnishes food for almost twenty-three 
hundred people. At that rate, the tilled fields 
of Iowa would support more people than now 
live in the whole United States. 


AT deplores the fact that none of 
the men mentioned for the nomination for 
President this year have the log-cabin tradi- 
tions of many of the great Americans in public 
life a few years ago. ‘That is true, yet no one 
knows in what remote and lonely farmhouses 
or in what squalid city tenements are playing 
to-day the children who will guide the destinies 
of the republic a generation hence. The era of 
the log cabin is past, but the country is still 
the land of unlimited opportunity. 


ONTICELLO, Illinois, recently saw the 

most grotesque and astonishing group of 
farmers that any one in America ever beheld. 
The temperature was twenty below zero. The 
farmers were shelling their corn, and sometimes 
a score of wagons were standing in front of 
the elevators, waiting to be unloaded. The 
drivers suffered severely, until one of them 
went into a neighboring toy-store and bought a 
mask to protect his face. The others followed, 
and in a few minutes every man was supplied, 
and all of them were laughing so heartily at 
one another that they kept warm for the rest 
of the day. 


HE rapidity with which belief in the use- | 
fulness of the motor-car is spreading is one | 


of the most remarkable incidents in the history 
of invention. The number of cars in this 
country increased nearly one-half last year. 
That is the average for the whole country, but 
in eight of the states the increase was more 
than one-half. Kansas made a gain of one 
hundred per cent. Georgia and Texas come 
next, with eighty-five per cent., North Carolina 
follows with seventy-three per cent., and 


Nebraska with fifty-nine per cent. New York | 


heads the list in the number of cars owned, as 
well as in population, but California, which 


ranks twelfth in population, is second in the | 


number of cars. a 
H' JW many persons know what happens 
when a pint of gasoline is left open in a 
room? If the temperature is normal the liquid 
entirely evaporates in twenty-four hours. The 
vapor is heavier than air, and therefore sinks 
to the floor. Unless disturbed, it will remain 
there for hours, and by mixing with the air, 
form an explosive compdund about seven 
times as powerful as gunpowder. One pint of 
gasoline will make two hundred cubic feet of 
this compound. It is not necessary that a 
lighted match come in contact with it. A 
spark struck by a nail in a shoe will explode 
it. So will a gas-jet, or even the enclosed fire 
in the kitchen stove. If it is necessary to use 


(gasoline for cleaning gloves or other articles, 
5 | there is only one safe place to do the work. 


That is outdoors. 


® © 


PATENTS AND THE PUBLIC. 


O one, save now and then an extreme 
communist, disputes the right of an in- 
ventor to profit by his invention. In all 
civilized countries this right is protected by a 
patent, as the right of a man to real estate is 
secured and protected by a deed. Men of invent- 
ive genius, knowing that the fruits of their 
intellectual labor will be secured to them, are 
encouraged to devise new things; and thus, 
by conquering nature, annihilating time and 





, | space, and bringing the ends of the earth 
"| together and their products to the door of the 


humblest, they perform a service that benefits 
all. 

The people of the United States, however, 
| have recently learned from the Supreme Court 
that the patent laws as they now stand give to 
the owner of a patent a monopoly not only of 
the sale of his own invention, but of all articles 
used in operating it, even though the articles 
themselves may be unpatented. 

Owners of a patented copying-machine have 
just succeeded in enforcing their right to a 
monopoly in the sale of all the ink, paper and 
stencils used with it. The purchaser of one 
of the machines, who bought ink from a third 
party, was found guilty of an infringement of 
the patent, and the man who sold the ink 
guilty of being an accessory. This interpreta- 
tion of the law was due to the fact that the 
machines were marked with what is known 
as a ‘‘license restriction,’? wherein the pur- 
chaser was forbidden to use any supplies save 
those offered by the patentee. 

In giving the dissenting opinion, the Chief 
Justice expresses his belief that the ruling of 
the court confers a power on the holder of a 
patent of ‘‘a far-reaching and dangerous ’’ 
character. He points out that it tends to sub- 
ject ‘‘the whole of society to a wide-spread and 
irksome monopolistic control.’’ He believes that 
the evil can be remedied only by such amend- 
ment of the patent laws as will limit the power 
of a patentee over the users of his invention. 
In England, where a similar abuse had arisen, 
Parliament, in 1907, passed an act that forbids 
any contract in which a purchaser, lessee or 
licensee is required to buy from a patentee any 
article that is not itself protected by the patent. 

In the absence of such a provision in the 
American law, it is now possible, in the words 
of the Chief Justice, for the manufacturer of 
a patented cooking utensil ‘‘to bind by contract 
one who buys the utensil to use in connection 
with it no other food-supply but that sold or 
made by the patentee’’; or for a manufacturer 
of a patented sewing-machine, by pasting on 
it a ‘‘license restriction,’’ ‘‘to control the pur- 
chase by users of the machine of thread, 
needles or oil lubricants’’; or the maker of a 
patented window-frame ‘‘to stipulate that no 
| other material shall be used in a house in which 
the window-frames are placed except such as 
may be bought from the patentee and seller of 
the frame. ’’ 

Congress is already considering an amend- 
ment to the patent law that shall give fair and 
just protection to the holder of the patent, and 
at the same time shall protect the public from 
the dangers that the Chief Justice points out. 


* ¢ 


MEXICO. 


HEN, somewhat less than a year ago, 

a successful revolution ended the Diaz 

régime in Mexico, The Companion 
intimated its apprehension for the future of 
the country. ‘‘Unfortunately,’’ it said, ‘‘the 
people have not profited by the long period of 
peace and order to learn the art of orderly self- 
government. ’’ 

The apprehension has been justified all too 
soon. Little outbreaks and revolts against the 
| Madero government have been many, and their 
| importance tends to increase. Several of the 
men who actively supported Madero in driving 
Diaz from power have now turned against him. 

What is worse, the United States was again 
being dragged into the quarrel. Madero’s 
former supporters began to use against him 
the tactics that he used against Diaz—tactics 
that put the United States to great inconve- 
nience and expense in maintaining its neu- 
trality. 

But let us particularize. It will be remem- 
bered that when Sefior Madero was attacking 
the government of Diaz, his enterprise was 
greatly helped by his getting possession of a 
town on the Texan frontier where he could 
obtain arms, ammunition and supplies from 
the United States, the laws of which do not 








| make traffic in arms illegal. The present revo- 
lutionists imitated Madero. Capturing and 
holding the town of Ciudad Juarez, opposite 
El Paso, they were receiving war material 
without restriction from this country. 

Although the present Mexican government 
could not justly complain, the situation was 
intolerable to the United States, since it led to 
|constant disorder on the southern frontier. 
| Consequently, the President asked for and 
| obtained from Congress power to put a stop to 
the trade. 
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“TRAINING WITH THE GANG.” 
ROBABLY there never lived a mother 
Pp who felt that her boy was leading another 
boy astray; probably every mother has 
burned with indignation at the wickedness 
with which some playmate of*her son has 
lured him into bad habits. 

But generally, when good manners are cor- 
rupted in early youth, the evil is communicated 
not so much from individuals as from the 
‘‘crowd”’ or ‘‘gang’’ of which the normal city or 
village boy at the age of ten or twelve finds him- 
self a member. These informal organizations 
are usually known by the name of the locality in 
which the boys live—‘‘the Elm Street crowd, ’’ 
‘*the Wilson Hill gang,’’ and so forth. Each 
gang has a membership of from six to a dozen 
boys, and these boys have practically no activ- 
ities that are not activities of the gang. They 
have their special calls and whistles, their 
special watchwords, often even their special 
lingo; they have their regular meeting-places 
and their own particular pastimes and avoca- 
tions. The tendency of a gang of boys of such 
an age is to exhibit their daring; this encour- 
ages lawlessness, and leads to mischievous and 
sometimes dangerous performances. Stealing 
from fruit-stands, jumping on freight-trains, 
fighting other gangs with stones and clubs— 
these are some of the gang occupations of boys 
who are fairly well-behaved as individuals. 

The parents and the teachers who see prom- 
ising boys going wrong and bad boys growing 
worse are likely to feel that the associations are 
pernicious; and they try, therefore, to break 
up the gangs. The attempt usually fails, and 
simply makes the gang more sly in its opera- 
tions, and its individual members more evasive, 
more secretive, harder to reach. The gregari- 
ous spirit that has just awakened in the boy is 
instinctive, and persistent in expressing itself. 

Instead of trying to separate the boy from 
the gang, the wise teacher and the wise parent 
will recognize the gang in a friendly manner, 
coéperate with it in its more laudable efforts, 
—mainly athletic.—and try to give it inter- 
ests and desires that will take the place of 
the illegitimate and damaging pursuits into 
which it has shown a tendency to drift. Ifa 
man has a little sympathy and ingenuity, and 
is willing to take pains, he can win the confi- 
dence of the gang to which his boy belongs. 
He may not at first see how he is to divert the 
acquisitive spirit that prompts the robbing of 
apple-orchards into such quiet and innocent 
pursuits as collecting stamps or butterflies; but 
if he is willing to ‘‘train’’ with the gang, to 
be patient with it, and to recognize the use- 
fulness and the necessity of it, neither he nor 
the boys will regret the time so spent. 
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THE JUNGFRAU RAILWAY. 


ONDERFUL things have been accom- 
W plished in the building of mountain 
railways since the little cog-wheel line 

to the summit of Mount Washington was com- 
pleted in 1869; but the greatest triumph of all 
is the achievement of the Swiss engineers in 

















A VIEW FROM WITHIN THE TUNNEL. 


conquering the great Jungfrau. This mag- 
nificent pinnacle was long regarded as inacces- 
sible, and was overcome ‘at last only by the 
strongest and most daring climbers, with 
appalling difficulty and danger. But now the 
work of the engineers is almost done, and 
the great peak will soon be at the mercy of 
any tourist who has the price of a ticket and 
the energy to sit on the cushioned seat of a 
railway-car. 

For many years it has been a battle of brains 








against the titanic masses of rock and ice. 
The work has taken four times as long, and 
cost twice as much, as was estimated at the 
beginning, but the great thing is that it could 
be done at all 

The most wonderful part of the route is a 
tunnel, six miles long, that extends through the 
solid masses of the Eiger and the Ménch. It 
is the loftiest tunnel in the world, and was 
built under the greatest difficulties. Its sta- 
tions, which are heated by electricity, are gal- 
leries blasted out of the solid substance of the 
mountains in such a manner as to command 
magnificent views. This part of the work is 
now completed, and the peak, thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-nine feet above 
the sea, is within easy reach. The trains will 

















A STATION ON THE ROAD. 


carry passengers within two hundred and forty 
feet of the highest point, and that can be 
reached by an elevator. 

By virtue of the many curves, the tunneling 
has made the gradient only one foot in four. 
The electric trains will have every modern 
device for comfort and safety. By permission 
of the Swiss government, the railway has been 
built and opened to traffic section by section. 
Last year eighty-four thousand persons made 
the trip as far as the road was in operation. 

Adolph Guyer-Zeller, whose genius and 
enterprise made possible this remarkable work, 
died before his dream was realized. It is 
rather a remarkable coincidence that Favre 
and Brand, the engineers of the St. Gothard 
and Simplon tunnels, also died while the great 
work each had planned was building. 
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BEGIN EARLY. 


YEAR ago, in the issue of April 6, 1911, 

The Companion printed an article by 

Professor Hodge of Clark University, in 
which was described a plan for ridding a com- 
munity of flies. The matter attracted so much 
attention that campaigns based upon it were 
undertaken by a number of cities in the United 
States and Canada, and by individuals. Since 
the time is now near at hand when flies begin 
to breed again, it may be worth while to see 
what has been accomplished. 

Let us look first at the cities. 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, the newspapers 
took the lead. Two of them offered prizes for 
the largest number of dead flies. The theory 
may have been good; but the prizes were too 
large. Civic virtue and the spirit of true 
sportsmanship gave way to mercenary motives. 
A brisk trade in dead flies sprang up, and the 
contest turned into a popularity race. Less 
successful contestants sold or gave their dead 
flies to the leaders, and the rank and file became 
discouraged and abandoned the contest. In 
spite of this, however, the winner of the first 
prize of one hundred dollars had nearly ninety- 
six quarts of flies to his credit, and in the 
whole campaign no less than ten barrels of flies 
were killed. 

Baltimore had better success. Various civic 
associations took hold of the matter. They 
offered smaller prizes, —the largest was twenty - 
five dollars,—but they paid ten cents a quart 
for dead flies. This stimulated the school 
children. The Boy Scouts rendered excellent 
service, and the girls were encouraged by 2 
list of prizes exactly the same as that for the 
boys. So efficient was the work that in a little 
while the young trappers were complaining 
that ‘‘there weren’t any more flies to catch.’’ 

Of the individuals who have tried the Hodge 
system, one man reports that ‘‘it is so simple 
as to be humorous, and so effective that it is 
almost uncanny.’’ He has shown that it is 
possible to rid even a farm of flies in the midst 
of the summer breeding season. 

Professor Hodge himself declares that the 
exterminators picked up every fly that cam 
near his house. His windows and doors wer' 
left unscreened, and he and his family at 
their meals on an open veranda, without seein. 
a single fly at the table for four days at « 
stretch. 

One pair of flies breeding in April may hav 
a million descendants by June, and two billio! 
by July. Getting that one pair in time may 
Save more lives than flagging a train at a broken 
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bridge or rescuing a ship’s crew. The way, 

apparently, has been found. For the first com- 

munity that pursues it faithfully the old-time House on March 23d, by a vote of 71 to 64. 

popular song will be changed to a hymn of @ 

triumph. TTON SCHEDULE. — The President | 
a | 


approved the amendment by the necessary 
two-thirds vote, but it was rejected by the 


submitted to Congress, on March 26th, the 
| report of the tariff board on the cotton schedule. 
CIENCE | The report shows that the present duties on 
NATU RE G Ss some classes of cotton goods are greater than 
REMARKABLE STAR. —One bright star | the difference in the cost of production here and 
in the firmament is partly eclipsed every | abroad. The President, accordingly, recom- 
two days, 20 hours and 50 minutes. Itis Algol, | mends that Congress lower the duties. | 
the Demon Star, or the star that ‘‘winks.’’ e 
Algol is about the size of our own sun. The CQUITTAL OF THE MEAT-PACK- 
partial eclipse of it is due to a large dark com- | A ERS.—The attempt of the government to 
panion star that comes between Algol and the |send to prison 10 of the owners of the large 
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. - Western meat-packing companies, for violating 
Capella North Star | the criminal section of the antitrust law, failed 
|on March 26th, when the jury in the United | 

“Aldebaran ae CASSIOPEIA | States Court in Chicago acquitted them all. 
e PERSEUS : 8 | 
° ° IPLOMATIC SERVICE.— Mr. Manuel 
Pleiades Algol —? Calero y Sierra, minister of foreign rela- 
eee —— « tions in President Madero’s cabinet, has been 
- appointed ambassador from Mexico to the | 
Horizon United States——Mr. W. A. F. Ekengren, | 
earth. It can be seen now any clear evening | chargé d’affaires of the Swedish legation in 


in the northwest, between Cassiopeia, or ‘‘W,’’ | Washington, has been appointed minister to 


and the Pleiades, or ‘‘Seven Sisters.’’ As is 
shown in the figure, Algol forms a triangle 


with two other stars in Perseus. Ordinarily | 


it is about as bright as the north star. Once 
identified, the darkening of it at certain times 
is very noticeable. An eclipse occurs on April 
18th at 8.12 p.m., San Francisco time, or 11.12 
p.m., New York time. Another will occur on 
April 2ist, at 8.02 p.m., New York time. The 
minimum lasts about 20 minutes, but the star 
is slightly darkened for many hours. 
& 
)WDERED MILK.—Explorers of the polar 
regions are obliged to provide themselves 
with large quantities of food that is not only 
highly nutritious, but that occupies little space. 
Pemmican has long been the staple, but this 
somewhat unappetizing food is now giving 
way to powdered milk, which is equally nutri- 
tious and much more palatable. The members 
of Captain Amundsen’s successful expedition 
to the south pole used large quantities, and 
Doctor Mawson’s present expedition to the same 
region is supplied with more than 4,000 pounds. 
ORLD-WIDE WIRELESS.—France is 
planning to establish an elaborate system 
of wireless telegraph stations upon French 
territory throughout the world. The govern- 
ment will thus be enabled to send messages to 
any point on the globe without dependence 
upon existing telegraph-cables, most of which 
are owned or controlled by foreign capital. 
Experts agree that 12 stations will be sufficient 
to insure the success of the project. The 
starting-point would be the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, and messages would be relayed to 
stations in the following French possessions: 
Dahomey, Timbuktu and Rufisque in West 
Africa; Jibuti, on the Red Sea, and Madagas- 
car; Pondicherry, India; Saigon, Indo-China; 
New Caledonia; Tahiti and the Marquesas 
Islands; Martinique. 
& 
UTOMATIC COALING. —A_ coaling- 
Steamer has been constructed in England 





| the United States. 


| & 


the Maine in Havana harbor in 1898 were 
recovered from the wreck on the recent raising 


on a war-ship, and buried in the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery on March 23d with 


the bones were loaded on gun caissons at the 
Washington Navy-Yard. Draped with flags 








PUTTING FLOWERS ON THE COFFINS. 


under escort of marines to the south front of 
the State, War and Navy Building, where 
President Taft made a brief address, and the 
Rev. John P. 8. Chidwick, who was chaplain 
of the ship at the time of the disaster, delivered 
an oration. The Cuban minister was on the 
platform beside the President. Rear-Admiral 
Sigsbee, the former commander of the ship, 
Rear-Admiral Richard Wainwright, its execu- 
tive officer, and other survivors of the explosion 
were present. At the grave in the cemetery 


American flag were dropped upon each of the 





HE MAINE DEAD.—The bodies of 67 | 
unidentified victims of the blowing up of 


of the ship. They were taken to Washington | 


military honors. The 34 coffins containing | 


and decked with flowers, they were driven 





a sprig of evergreen, a white rose and a small | 


coffins by members of the United Spanish War | 


| Veterans. The exercises were closed with a 
| salute of 21 guns. 7 


INIMUM WAGE.—Premier Asquith an- | 


nounced in the British House of Commons, 
|on March 26th, that his efforts to induce the 
coal-miners and mine-owners to compromise 


| and end the disastrous strike had failed. He, | 


however, urged the passage of the minimum 
wage bill that was introduced on March 


that is provided with mechanical conveyers by |19th. The bill divides the country into dis- 
which 200 tons of coal can be transferred to |tricts, and provides for the creation of com- 
the bunkers of a steamship in an hour. Coal-| mittees to fix the minimum rate of pay for 


ing a large modern 
vessel by ordinary 
methods is a tedious 
and disagreeable 
process, accompanied 
by clouds of coal-dust 
that penetrate every 
part of the steamer 
and cause discomfort 
to passengers and 
crew, besides wasting 
the fuel. The new 
automatic coaling- 
steamer performs the 
work expeditiously 
and without dust. 
Two elevators travel up and down a track on 
a raised platform in the middle of the vessel. 
Endless chains of buckets raisé the coal from 
the side pockets to the tops of the elevators, 
where it is dumped into covered chutes, that 
di scharge into the bunkers of the steamer along- 
side. Exhaust steam conveyed from the engines 
to the covered chutes dampens the coal just 
enough to prevent dust. The coaling-steamer 
Herald, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, carries a cargo of 400 tons. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


[OCAL OPTION IN MAINE.—When the 

attempt to repeal the prohibition clause of 
the constitution failed last year, the governor 
alnounced that a modified prohibitory amend- 
ment ought to be submitted to the voters at 
the next election. He called the legislature 
together in special session a few weeks ago to 
propose a local option amendment that would 
permit the sale of liquor in towns and cities 
of more than 5,000 population. The Senate 











miners in each district, after the manner of 
the Australasian labor arbitration boards. 
The miners have been opposed to the bill, as 
it did not fix a minimum rate of five shillings 
a day for men and two shillings for boys. 
The Commons passed the bill, on March 27th, 





by a vote of 213 to 48, and the Lords at once | 


| began its consideration. 


Do) 


URCO-ITALIAN WAR.—The Porte has 

informed the powers that the Dardanelles 
will be closed to navigation at night, in order 
to safeguard Constantinople from attack by 
Italian war-ships. ‘ 

EXICO.—The whole state of Chihuahua 
| seems to be in revolt against the govern- 
|ment of President Madero. On March 18th 


the resignation of the president. The van- 
guard of the federal army sent into the state 
to subdue the insurrection met the rebels a few 
miles south of Jimenez on March 22d, and 
with 500 men defeated a force of 1,800. There- 
upon the rebels rallied and renewed the fighting 
with such success that on March 26th they had 
the whole federal force of 2,000 surrounded at 
Corralitos. —-The Mexican government has 
asked the United States to modify its prohibi- 
tion of the shipment of arms and ammunition 
| into Mexico, and to let Madero buy war sup- 
| plies here. P 


& 





ECENT DEATHS.—Gen. John W. Noble, 

Secretary of the Interior under President 
| Harrison, died on March 22d, aged 80 years. 
jen. Henry H. Bingham, member of Con- 
| gress from the 1st Pennsylvania district since 
1879, died on March 234d, at the age of 70 years. 
He was the senior member of the House of 
Representatives in continuous service. 





the state legislature made a formal demand for | 


| 
| 
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Heinz Baked Beans are baked— 


like pies or biscuits—in real ovens 


ADAM, you know 
the difference be- 
tween steaming and baking. 


And you wouldn’t undertake to cook 
beans by merely steaming in a sealed recep- 
tacle with no chance for the moisture to 
escape. You wouldn’t call that baking. 
And it isz’t baking. 


The only way to really bake beans is to 
follow the method that made Boston Baked 
Beans famous. 


That means real baking in ovens under 
dry heat to bring out their full, rich flavor. 


And this we do in the Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens—giving you beans that are so tender, 
mealy, de/icious—that there is no longer need 
for you to bake beans at home. 


We know of no other large food-manufac- 
turer who actually bakes beans in ovens—the 
way you bake beans—as you bake pies—and 
cakes—and biscuits. But that’s how Heinz 
Baked Beans are baked. 


And because of this baking process, Heinz 
Beans contain much Zss water than boiled 
and steamed beans—far more food value. 
That means additional household economy. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Beans : 


Heinz Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce ; 
Heinz plain Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) ; 
Heinz Vegetarian Beans (without Pork); 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


And your grocer will- 
ingly pays more for Heinz 
Baked Beans in order to 
give you more quality and 
more real value for your 
money. 

Try Heinz Baked Beans 
and if you don’t think they 
really are the best beans 
you have ever tasted, your 
grocer will return the pur- 
chase price. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promo- 


tion of Purity in Foods 
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HE west wind laughed in Lexington, 
The town had sunny ways, 
And windows open to the sun 
The long, sweet April days. 
And that one day I mind me well 
All things were fair to see— 
The lily swung an Easter bell, 
And Alice walked with me. 


The old folk passed us in the street— 
“Alas,” we thought, “to go 

So far from all things young and sweet 
With steps so old and slow!” 


The west wind laughed in Lexington, 
White Easter bells swung free, 

Young folk went with us in the sun, 
And Alice walked with me. 
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A SERMON BY A HORSE. 


YOUNG minister walked 
A along a busy city street 

one raw November day. 
He was discouraged and embit- 
tered, because he thought he 
was being overworked, and was 
not receiving the recognition he 
deserved. His mood was bitter 
and rebellious, a mood that is 
found among ministers perhaps as often as 
among other people. 

Out of the din of traffic there came to his 
ears the rumble of a heavily loaded dray and 
the sound of iron-shod hoofs striking the pave- 
ment. A dray, loaded with huge rolls of paper 
and drawn by a pair of magnificent bay horses, 
was coming briskly up a slight rise in the 
street. The driver, a little wrinkled Irishman, 
crouched lazily on his seat, with the reins 
hanging loose from his fingers. The two 
splendid beasts, without a word or a touch 
from him, were doing their work with perfect 
intelligence and willingness. The minister 
paused upon the curb to watch them. 

Suddenly the horse nearest to him trod upon 





a slippery manhole cover, lost his footing, and | b 


went down on his side with a resounding crash. 
A quick little gasp of pity came from the 
watchers on the sidewalk. But it was wasted 
pity. For before the dray had lost its head- 
way, before the little old driver had gathered 
up his reins, the great horse, with a violent 
scramble, got to his feet again, and threw 
himself into his collar with an energy that 
threatened to tear the heavy harness off his 
back. 

As the dray topped the rise and rumbled 





also, as their wives left the pews, remained stand- 
ing while the long procession of women, young 
mothers and gray-haired, tottering grandmothers, 
passed round the little church, and paused each to 
bestow a mother’s blessing on the children of their 
dead friend. So profound was the feeling shown 
that only with difficulty could the service be re- 
sumed. 
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A TERRIBLE JOURNEY. 


HEN an Indian loses his way, he never 

admits the fact, but says, “‘Indian no lost! 

Indian here! Wigwam lost!” The same 
resolute ability never to admit fear or discourage- 
ment often. saved the early trappers when less 
determined men would have perished. In New- 
house’s “The Trapper’s Guide” is the story of 
such a test of courage: After a thirty-seven-mile 
tramp in the piercing cold, Hutchins, a trapper, 
arrived at his shanty, only to find that his flint and 
steel were missing. To remain there without a 
fire meant freezing to death. So he determined, 
tired as he was and numb with the cold, to push 
on to Folsom’s, some eight miles up the river. 


He Pons that if he could make the trip on 
the river ice he would have a straight road and 
easier traveling. Accordingly, he made his wa 
through the forest to the bank at a point where he 
thought the ice was strong enough to bear 3 
paren an alder bush, and slid down on to the 
rozen surface of the river. But the ice was not 
so strong as he had thought, and _he went ——— 
- to his neck in the icy water. By clinging to the 
alder bush, he prevented himself from going com- 
pletely under, and by dint of some manceuvering, 
eee himself from his snow-shoes and heavy 
knapsack. 

Having got once more to land, he stumbled on in 
the dark, but before he had gone half a mile, his 
clothes were frozen as hard as wood. Still keepi 
to the bank, he followed the stream for some dis- 
tance to where the current was not so strong, and 
tried the ice again. In he went, just as he 
done before. 

Again, chilled to the bone, and weak with hunger 
and fatigue, he scrambled to the shore, and plodded 
wearily along. The walking among the fallen 
trees and over the rou; ound was so hard that, 
in despair, he turned e ice yet a third time. 
Too much fatigued to be careful, he slid down the 
bank and got out on the river without any thought 
as to what might happen. 

Once more he , and this time he was in a 
worse situation than before; for he was so far 
from the shore that he could not pull himself out. 
He floundered round in the broken ice and water for 
some time, but finally managed to reach the bank. 

In spite of his three drenchings and his heavy 
frozen garments, he at last got to Folsom’s. An 
there his courage nearly gave way, for there was 
not a soul in the place, and not a spark of fire. In 
his condition, to have rested would have been cer- 
tain death. ‘The nearest house, which belonged to 
aman named Reed, was fifteen miles away. There 
was nothing for it but to try to reach it. So he 
started off down the river for Reed’s. 

It was now eleven or twelve o’clock at night. He 
dragged himself along slowly, buoyed up, however, 

y that pluck and resolution that are of the 
trapper’s character. He struggled on till he could 
see Reed’s house in the distance, high on the top of 
a hill. When he got to the foot of the hill, he was 
so Ny ae he y.. a. eae y not enough strength 
e walk up the steep and slippery slope. 

» —- . went on his hands and | Lm and 7 

y inc a: himse! ay e 
frozen snow to the door of the cottage. Reed 
came out, and was so startled by the haggard. 
death-like face of the trapper that he could y 
speak. He Crsgped. the frozen wretch into the 
warm shelter of the log-built home, made a & 
fire, thawed some of the cold out of his guest, an 
put him to bed under a pile of furs and blankets, 
where he s' ops without yy - till noon the next 
day. When he got up, he felt as well as usual, 





Ss 
we 





round the corner, the minister turned slowly | a | h a little stiff. 


utchins allowed himself to become fright- 


away. His eyes were moist and his heart | ened or disheartened, he would surely have per- 


humble. His impulse was to follow that horse 
all day, and learn his spirit of generous codp- 


eration. And that night, as he knelt at his | 


bedside, he prayed a strange prayer: 

‘*O God, make me like that horse. Teach 
me what You want me to do, and help me to 
want to do it without being driven. When I 
stumble, may I rise at once and pull all the 
harder to make up for lost time. Bless my 
life with a feeling of harmony and coéperation 
with Thyself. Amen.’’ 

The next Sunday morning he preached a 
sermon from the text, ‘‘Henceforth I call you 
not servants ; for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth; but I have called you friends. ’’ 
It was a good sermon; the people spoke to 
him very warmly about it after church. But 
the minister knew in his heart that the sermon 
really came from a great dumb brute that had 
never been to church in his life. 
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THE MOTHER HEART. 


HE depth and breadth of the 
maternal feeling that fills the 
heart of every true woman 

were touchingly shown, not long 
ago, at a baptismal service in a cer- 
tain church in an Illinois village. 

A young wife, who had always 
lived in the village, and was known 
and loved by every member of the 
community, died, leaving behind 
her a baby a few weeks old and a child three years 
of age. In accordance with what had been her 
desire, her husband presented the two children 
for baptism at the service on Children’s Day. 

The aged clergyman had baptized both her and 
her husband and received them into the church; 
he had married them, and had buried the wife; 
now he was deeply moved at having the motherless 
children brought to receive at his hands the bless- 
ing of the church. 

At the close of the sacrament, made doubly im- 
pressive by the sad circumstances, the pastor 
asked if some mother in the audience whose heart 
prompted her to do so would not come forward, 
that a mother’s hand might rest in benediction 
on the heads of the motherless babes, and that 
a mother’s silent prayer might be added to his for 
the children, and for the father, too, that in caring 
for them he might add a mother’s tender wisdom 
to a father’s strength. 

The response was immediate and fraught with 





deep emotion. Every woman in the church who | p, 


was a mother rose to her feet. The men, rising 





| ished. 
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VERY LIVE STOCK. 


RS. Mary A. Livermore, while on her way to 
address an important meeting in Cincin- 
nati, missed her train. She telegraphed 

the news of her mishap. Asa large audience was 
expected, the committee offered to send a special 
engine to fetch her. The Twentieth Century Mag- 
azine gives Mrs. Livermore’s account of this 
unconventional trip: 


I had traveled on an engine before, so I readil 
agreed to the proposal. got along without diffi- 
culty until we were sixteen miles from Cincinnati, 
when we were stopped by a derailed freight-train. 
The ee was rar troubled, but after con- 
sulting time-tables on other roads and beyond the 
wreck, he declared that in seven minutes a fast 
cattle-train would leave a near-by station, and 
would go through to Cincinnati without stop. 

He assisted me to alight, and then to mount into 
an empty wagon that moe had left hitched 
toapost. He climbed in himself, and drove as fast 
as he could. We reached the station just as the 
engineer of the cattle-train was giving the signal 

start. He declined to take me, and produced 
his printed instructions, which forbade him to carry 
any freight but “live stock’’ and any passengers but 
the drovers in charge of animals. 

“Tf I am not ‘live stock,’ will you please tell me 
what I am?” I asked him, impa‘ fently. 

There was a laugh, a hurried parley between the 
two men, and the conductor of the cattle-train 
decided to transport me to Cincinnati if I would 
go as “live stock.” 

So I was weighed and billed, but put in the 
caboose, and not in the cattle-car; and when I 
reached my destination, I paid my bill and took a 
reece. It was a hard, weary afternoon's work, 
but kept my engagement and was enthusiastic- 
ally w by an audi that had patiently 
waited for me an hour and a half, packed in a 
crowded opera-house. 
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THE TREASURES OF THE SEA. 


HE poets need not exceed the terms of their 

license in order to say that the floor of the 

ocean is littered with gold and silver and 
precious stones. Indeed, the statement is almost 
permissible in sober prose, for many and many a 
treasure-ship has been lost since men first began 
to go down to the sea in ships. 


Only last month the steamship Oceana was sunk 
by a collision off Beachy He Ten lives were 
lost, and five million dollars in gold coin, advanced 
for the uses of the new Chinese government by 
European bankers, went with the wreck to the 
bottom of the English Channel. 

Another recent case is that of the Merida of 
the Ward Line, rammed by the Admiral Farragut, 
fifty-five miles off Cape Charles, May 12, 1911. She 
hi on board seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in silver bars, and about thi 
thousand dollars in coin. The ship floated long 
oe for every one to get away safely in the 

8 


oats. 
Where the Merida went down the water is two 


hundred and ten feet deep, and until there is some 
em tes in diving devices, the ship must 
make one of the company of irrecoverable wrecks 
that strew the ocean bed. 

Successful work has never been done in the 
water at a depth greater than one hundred and 
eighty-two feet. At this depth a Spanish diver, 
Angel Erostarbe, recovered forty-five thousand 
dollars in silver bars from the wreck of the steamer 
Skyro, sunk off Cape Finisterre. Alexander Lam- 
bert, a British diver, saved three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars from the Spanish mail-steamer 
Alphonso XII, in_ one hundred and sixty-two feet 
of water, off Las Palmas, Grand Canary. Another 
Englishman, W. Ridyard, ———_ up two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in silver from the Ham- 

, sunk in one hundred and fifty feet of 
water, off Leuconna Reef, in the China Sea. 

The Mediterranean sponge-fishers work at a 
depth of one hundred and fifty feet, and the pearl- 
divers of Australia go down one hundred and 
twenty feet, but they use no apparatus. In harbor 
and fortification work, a diver is seldom called on 
to go more than sixty feet under water. 

Attempts to improve the diver’s outfit so as to 
enable him to descend farther below the surface 
are consent? making. Dr. J. 8. Haldane, working 
for the British Admiralty, has succeeded in gettin: 
two naval officers to a depth of two hundred an 
ten feet. The pressure of the water at that depth 
wee alittle more than ninety pounds to the square 
ne! 


It is this pressure that makes work far below 
the surface difficult as well as hazardous. It in- 
creases at the rate of about four and a quarter 


ry —- to the square inch for every additional ten 
eet of o— and the difficulty of forcing air 
high pressure is very great indeed. 
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HE Good Man’s Course is straight 
and true, 
As that of one whose feet 
A Frightened Little Pig pursue 
Along a Narrow Street. 
II 
Little tasks need little force ; 
Any Fool can make a Fan. 
Leagues of Travel test the Horse, 
Years of Service prove the Man. 
Ilr 
The Monkey jeers; such odd mistakes 
In weaving sticks the Pigeon makes! 
But while the Monkey cracks his jest, 
The Pigeon learns to build a Nest. 
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SUFFERING FOR ANOTHER’S GUILT. 


N the early seventies Edwin Booth was a guest 
[= the Continental Hotel in Buffalo during a 

professional engagement. Although Booth’s 
melancholy temperament and natural reticence 
made social affairs distasteful to him, he had an 
affectionate nature and a sympathetic interest in 
his fellow men, and he was not averse to mingling 
with them in a quiet way. It was not unusual 
with him to go into the hotel parlor occasionally, 
for a quiet talk with such of the guests as he knew. 


One day, when the parlor was well-filled, Mr. 
Booth slipped unobtrusively into the room and 
dropped into a chair. The young son of the pro- 
prietor, a — little fellow six years old, was 
Playing about among the soos, making friends 
with them and winning muc 
attention by his g man- 
ners and his fearless, con- 
fiding ways. 

Mr. Booth was attracted by 

as the 


boy passed near his chair. 
reached out a myny Ay 
to him, and tried to lift him 
to his knee. But the child 
shrank away from him with ] 
fear and repugnance. The j 
boy’s conduct was so ex- 
traordinary that his father BRONZE MEDALLION OF EOWIN 
» spoke reragly to him. BOOTH ON HIS TOMBSTONE. 

“Son,” he said, laying his hand on the child’s 
shoulder, ‘‘go and speak to Mr. Booth.” 

The little fellow s still and looked at Booth. 
Then he squared his shoulders and threw his head 
back defiantl 


e y. 

“No,” he declared, in his clear, childish treble, 
“no, I won’t speak to Mr. Booth! His brother 
killed Mr. Lincoln!” 

A sudden hush fell on the company. Every 
eye involuntarily sought the face of the famous 
actor. Booth turned ape Ge sat for a moment 
stunned, then rose and with bowed head left the 
room. The others soon followed silently, as if 
going from the presence of the martyred President 

imself. The man Edwin Booth, the Booth of 
brilliant genius, of crushing sorrows, of bitter dis- 
appointments; the Booth of gentle faith, of loyal 
friendships, of heroic sacrifices was forgotten. 
For the moment he had become simp! ooth, 
whose brother murdered Abraham Lincoln. 
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WHERE FATHER GOES A-COURTING. 


HUMOROUS plaint often goes up on behalf 
A of the bridegroom, whose presence at a 

modern wedding seems merely to be toler- 
ated. But the bridegroom’s case is sometimes 
even worse, for in certain parts of the globe he 
may not be present even at his own betrothal. 
The following passage is from Chedo Mijatovich’s 
interesting account of the customs of his country- 
men, in “‘Servia of the Servians.”’ 


It is the duty and of every Servian to 
choose a wife for his son. As soon as the boy has 
reached his be ge year, the Servian peasant 
asks his friends, confidentially, to help him find a 
proper wife. He himself visits assiduously all the 
irs in his own and neighboring districts,—dress- 
ing better than usual,—and watches the girls 
dancing. He makes careful inquiries about the 
families that have marriageable denghters. 

In some parts of Servia the = unmarried 
women carry a special mark in their head-gear,— 
generally a red feather,—to indicate that they are 
open to proposals. 

When the father has chosen a promising girl, he 
ascertains, through a friend, whether the parents 
would consent to give her to his son. If he 
receives an encouraging answer, he invites rela- 
tives or friends to go with him on the “requesting 
errand.” They start out, dressed as well as can 
be. The father carries a flat wheat cake and a 





rty | bunch of flowers. One of the company must carry 


a pistol, for it is customary in Servia to announce 
every joyous event by firing rifles or pistols. They 





arrive at the girl’s house before supper. 
After eating and drinking—in which the men 








alone of the two houses partici —and some 
preliminary conversation, the father of the pro- 
spective bridegroom draws from his bag the 
wheaten cake, puts the flowers upon it, and places 
the whole upon the table. He then takes from his 
money-bag some gold or silver coins and places 
those, too, upon the cake. 

“Brother, let us not precipitate the matter,” the 
girl’s father will then say. “Let me first find out 
what my daughter sy 

He then goes out consult his wife. This is 
only for appearances, as the matter was practically 
settled when the father was encouraged to come 
to “‘beg”’ the girl. 

After more or less suspense, the door opens and 
a male relative brings the girl in. He leads her to 
the father of her prospective husband, before 
whom she bends deeply and kisses his right hand. 

The ring is finally brought to the engaged gir! 
on the appointed day by a company of the bride- 

m’s male friends and female relatives. It is 
chiefly a pretext for the bridegroom’s relatives to 
make the girl’s uaintance. The bridegroom is 
not present even on that occasion. 
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THE BUSYBODY AND THE BOY. 


URIOSITY and the patronizing disposition 

make a blend in a man that he often confi- 

dently believes a fine altruistic interest in 
his fellow creatures. But however fine and altru- 
istic he may think it himself, it is not likely, as a 
story from the New York Times clearly shows, to 
survive the sharp inspection of any one so quick- 
witted as the youngster of the city streets. 


The urchin climbed up the car steps, wormed 
himself into a seat beside the Busybody, and with 
anxious care fixed between his feet the basket he 
was carrying. 

“What have you in that basket, my boy?” asked 
his neighbor, bending over confidentially. “I notice 
how careful you are of it. It must be something 
quite valuable.” 

“You’re right,” said the boy. “It’s somethin’ 
that’s worth a whole heap.” 

“Well, won’t you tell me what it is?” 

“Not much! Think I want to get pinched?” 

This was too much for Busyb: Yi his curiosity, 
heretofore merely casual, grew su denly acute. 

“Well, sonny, I’ve a notion that if I gave you a 
nickel you’d teli me what you have in that basket.” 

“Make it a dime,” whispered the boy. “Only 
you’ve got to promise not to give me away to de 
cop.” 


“Why, of course.” 

The y i y the coin. 

“Well,” he said, copthentiony, “there’s a kind 
of a baby in there. I hooked ’im and put ’im in 
there when there wasn’t nobody lookin’. I'll get 
a reward for returnin’ ’im.” 

“You young villain, do you mean to say you have 
a baby in that basket? Lying in that thing will 
kill it! Where did you get it? 

“TI picked it up in front of one of the big stores. 
It was alone, so I just took it. Nobody’ll miss it.” 
— you mean to say its mother had deserted 

“Sure, its mother wasn’t nowhere round.” 

“How old is it?” 

“Oh, a month or two months, I ess. Big 
enough to squeal—so I tied a rag round its mouth.’ 

“Lift up that cover and let me see it!” 

“Hol on! You promised not to give me away.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t expect —” 

He lifted the cover eagerly and looked in. Curled 
up on an old cloth, and sleeping comfortably, was 
an ay myn yellow puppy. 

The boy jum up, oan. 

“‘Here’s where I get off. anks for the dime. 
And say, I’ll tell you one ten times as good fora 
quarter. Come and see me some time at me house 
on Fift’ Avenoo? So long!” 


* ¢ 


A DOUBLE- RUNNER. 


BOY’S ingenuity is best revealed by his ability 
A to make things for himself—a point in which 
perhaps the American excels the European 
child. At any rate, an English contributor to the 
New York Sun thinks so. 


“Passing down Lewis Avenue in Brooklyn one 
Saturday afternoon,” writes the English visitor, 
“I saw a great many boys and girls enjoying them- 
selves ro! yy se mong them I noticed one 
boy who was on ball-bearing skates. 

“He was carrying a hockey-stick, on the curve 
of which he had fastened a pair of wheels from an 
old roller-skate. meen up the stick he had 
puta \ wane piece of curtain pole, enough to form 
a sea 

“‘When he got to the top of the hill, he sat on the 
hockey-stick as if it were a hobby-horse, and what 
with the wheels on his feet and the wheels on the 
stick, he had the ride of his life down the hill, and 
seemed to enjoy it more than most persons do a 
motor-car.”’ 


® © 


TRUE ENJOYMENT. 


HAT constitutes recreation depends, of 

course, on the point of view of the one 

who is recreated. This anecdote from 
the Troy Times shows what one small citizen 
thought enjoyable: 


A boy in a certain State School for Dependent 
Children wrote his father thus: “Dear Papa. We 
children are having a good time here now. Mr. 
— broke his leg and can’t work. We went on 
a picnic and it rained and we all got wet. Many 
children here are sick with mumps. Mr. Higgins 
fell off the waque and broke his rib, but he can 
work a little. The man that is digging the deep 
well whipped us boys with a buggy whip because 
we threw sand in his machine, and made black 
and blue marks on us. Ernest cut his finger badly. 
We are all very happy.” 


® & 


THRIFT OR SOMETHING WORSE? 


O doubt the Scotsman of whom the London 
Chronicle tells thought well of himself for 
his thrift. What his traveling companions 

thought of him may easily be imagined. 

It was in the smoking compartment, and_he 
turned to the man on his right with the question, 
“Hae ye a match?” The —_ was a regretful 
negative. A similar inqui ressed to the only 
other occupant of the carriage met with a similar 
response. “Ah, weel,” exclaimed the son of Scot- 
land, ruefully, ‘I must e’en use yin of my ain!” 


*® & 


BREAKFAST FOODS IN THE PIE BELT. 


« HAT kinds of breakfast food have you?” 
W the dyspeptic inquired of the waitress 
at Cherryville Inn, who stood before 

him with her arms akimbo. 


“We’ve got all the reg’lar kinds,” said the wait- 
ress, who was a Che ille girl; “cham an’ eggs, 
fried steak, brook-trout, doughnuts an’ apple pie. 
You can have ’em all if you like, an’ a cup o’ coflee 
an’ griddle-cakes. We calculate to charge enough 
so folks can eat all they want.” 
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THE “TOOTUMS.” 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


Johnny's started in at school. 
He recites the Golden Rule 
(Not the Rule of Three), 
But every morning you can hear 
Him recite a table queer, 
And it puzzles me, 
It’s the Tootums family, 
Twelve of them there seem to be, 
Such odd people, too! 
For I cannot understand 
All about this Tootum band, 

Such queer things they do. 
“Tootums won ertu,” dear me! 
Now, what can “ertu” be 

That a Tootums won? 

I've asked Tommy to explain, 
But he cannot make it plain 

Just what Tootums’ done! 
“Tootums Threer’s sick” —poor thing ! 
Thus does Tommy ever sing, 

“Tootums Forer ate.” 

What he ate I do not know. 
“Tootums ate a sixteen,” tho’, 
I've heard him relate. 
Tommy knows the Tootums well, 
But he really cannot tell 
Of this family anything ! 
But he says that is the way 
That the children, every day, 
Stand in line and sing. 


— a 
TWO PLAYHOUSES. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


HIS is a story about a little girl who lived 

in a small house near the seashore with 

her father and mother, and who had no 
brothers and sisters of her own, and no play- 
mates. Her name was Mabel, and because she 
had no one to play with, she used to ‘‘make 
believe, 

Mabel’s playhouse was not like the play- 
houses of other little girls. It was on the side 
of a ledge at the top of the field behind her 
father’s house. She ‘made believe’ that the 
ledge was a lighthouse, and that she was the 
keeper of the light. An old tin lantern fastened 
to a broomstick, which Mabel had pushed 
well into a crevice in the ledge, was the light. 


ORAWN BY K. R. WIREMAN 





Mabel would say to herself that she was the 
lighthouse-keeper, and she kept a watchful 
eye on vessels that came round the point. She 
had a comfortable seat made by the formation 
of the rocks, almost like a natural armchair, 
with a very high back and arms and a broad 
seat, so broad that she could lay her whole 
length on it. This rocky seat faced the bay, 
and it was just above it that the light hung; 
and here Dinah, the assistant lighthouse- 
keeper, generally rested. 

Dinah was a big black rag doll that Mabel’s 
mother had made for her. She had blue beads 
for eyes, a pale pink silk nose, and a bright 
red worsted mouth. Her hair was as kinky 
as a raveled black wool stocking could make 
it, and her dress was a faded blue calico, well- 
covered by a brown gingham apron. 

The assistant lighthouse-keeper was supposed 
to tend the light when Mabel was not there. 
A wooden salt-box gave the assistant the 
needed shelter from storms. The box was 
a little short for Dinah’s length, so that her 
legs had to be doubled under to get her com- 
pletely into it. But Dinah did not mind. 
Mabel had told her of all that shipwrecked 
sailors had to undergo if lighthouse-keepers 
were careless and neglected a light, and Mabel 
felt sure that Dinah was willing to be doubled 
up if necessary. 

When Mabel was eight years old a very 
wonderful thing happened. Her cousin Flora, 
a little girl Mabel’s age, came to visit her. 

After her arrival, one of Flora’s first ques- 
tions was, ‘‘Have you a playhouse?’’ 

‘**T havea play lighthouse, ’’ answered Mabel. 










‘“‘What is that?’’ asked Flora, looking at 
Mabel in astonishment. 

‘*Come and see,’’ said Mabel, and the two 
little cousins went up to the ledge, and Flora 
saw Dinah and the tin lantern, and for the 
first time heard about lighthouses. 

‘But a real playhouse has broken dishes 
and mud pies, and you ask other little girls to 
come to tea,’’ said Flora. 

Mabel shook her head. ‘‘I shouldn’t like 
that kind,’’ she said, ‘‘and I couldn’t ask any 
little girls to tea, because there aren’t any little 
girls for miles and miles. ’’ 

**O dear!’’ said Flora, who had two little 
sisters, and a good many playmates. ‘‘ You 
must be lonesome all the time. ’’ 

Now it was Mabel’s turn to look surprised. 

‘*What is being lonesome?’’ she asked. 

Flora tried to explain, but the best she could 
do was to say that being lonesome was wanting 
some one to play with. But Mabel shook her 
head. ‘‘I always have Dinah,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
I can make believe that little girls come on 
visits; and I can play that I am a sea-captain 
and my ship is in a big storm. I expect to 
be a sea-captain some day, or a lighthouse- 
keeper. ’’ 

It was a very wonderful summer to both the 
little cousins. Flora had her own playhouse 
at the foot of the ledge, with broken dishes 
and mud pies, and Mabel came to tea, just as 
her cousin had told her other little girls did. 
Flora often visited the lighthouse, and learned 
to know the difference between a sloop and a 
schooner, and the names of sails. But each 
little girl was satisfied with her own playhouse. 





AT 


BEDTIME. 


BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 


When we're up-stairs in bed, 
That's when our family tell 
The interesting things ; 
We know it very well. 
They talk, of course, all day, 
They have so many friends; 
They ask us ‘bout our school, 
And ev'rybody ‘tends 
To what we answer; but 


When we're tucked up in bed, 


We'll hear them laugh and laugh. 
“What was it some one said 
To make you laugh like that ?” 
I'll ask them all, next day. 
“Why, nothing special, dear,” 
That’s what they always say. 
When we're grown up, we'll know 
(That's how I comfort Ted) 
Just ‘zactly what they say 
When we're up-stairs in bed. 





A BROOK HAPPENING. 


BY BLANCHE E. WADE. 


NCE upon a time, in a brook, a small 

caddis-worm crawled out from under a 

stone, where he had gone to be out of the 

way of the creatures that might have eaten him 

if they had found him before he had built him- 

self a house—or, rather, a suit of armor, for that 
is what the queer little house is to the worm. 

He was about to collect the materials he 
wanted for this suit of armor, when he saw a 
brother caddis-worm coming down the sandy 
pathway in the bed of the brook. 

‘*Hello, brother!’’ said the first. ‘‘How 
brave you must be to crawl out so boldly in 
the open brookway !’’ 

‘*That is quite true,’’ replied the other. 
know that I take great risks. ’’ 

‘Then why continue on your dangerous 
journey ?’’ asked the first. 

‘*Because,’’ said the traveler, ‘‘I am not 
pleased with the building materials I found in 
the shallow inlet in which I was born. There 
was nothing to be had but bits of stick.’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said the first, ‘‘but those would 
make a house for you just the same, and what 
does it matter about the materials when they 
make you a safe protection from enemies ?’’ 

‘*Sticks may be safe enough,’’ said the new- 
comer, ‘‘but they are not handsome. I am 
most particular in my tastes. ’’ 

‘Then, brother, at least stay here with me 
and build a fine stone casing for yourself. I 
am about to begin my own with stones. ’’ 

‘*You are far too easily satisfied,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘and quite behind the times. Even the 


o6y 





most brilliant bits of stone are too common for 
me. Look at some of the other creatures. 
They go about until they find what they want. ’’ 

‘*How do you know ?’’ asked the first. 

‘*‘A butterfly told me,’’ said the second. 

‘“‘Ah, but he is a frivolous fellow,’’ said 
the first, ‘‘and we have been warned not to 
take pattern from him.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless, what he says is true,’’ said 
the second. ‘‘This very morning he said to 
me, ‘If I were you, I should travel until I 
found some rainbow-hued bits of shell for my 
house. They would be far more suitable for 
a beautiful coat than those ugly sticks. Besides, 
I have seen those beautiful bits of shell myself, 
and know where you can find them. They 
are plentiful in a deep pool of your brook. 
Copy our friend, the bird, and choose what 
you want.’ ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the first, ‘‘the butterfly forgets | 
that the bird is not obliged to be protected | 
with a suit of armor.’’ 

‘*Yes, but the bird runs risks just the same, ’’ | 
said the second. ‘‘A bigger bird like a hawk 
might get him, but that does not happen often. 
Come with me to the Pool of Beautiful Shells. ’’ 

‘*No, brother,’’ said the first. ‘‘I shall use | 
the little stones at hand, as it was intended that | 
I should. You forget the old caddis proverb | 
that says, ‘A suit of armor on the body is | 
worth two in a dream.’ It is true.’’ 

‘*Fiddlesticks!’’ said the traveler. ‘‘I must 
not stop to talk with you another minute, for 
I have a long journey ahead of me. To get 
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to the Pool of Beautiful Shells, I have to go 
beyond the babbles, round the rock, down the 
falls, past the narrows, and over the place of 
ripples, so hinder me not. However, when I 
have built my suit of armor of the rainbow- 
hued shells, I will come back and show it to 
you without fail, for I always keep my word. 
I intend to start new fashions among caddis- 
worms. Besureto watch for me. Farewell!’’ 

‘*Farewell, brother!’’ said the first, sadly, 
and at once went to work collecting the small 
stones he wished to use. 

In time he finished his stone house, and 
then, with his soft body well shielded, and 
only his strong little fore legs and his head 
| to look out for, he was free to enjoy life. He 
| went daily to the brookway along which the 
second caddis- worm had disappeared, and 
| watched and watched, but never did the trav- 
| eler to the Pool of Beautiful Shells come back 
|over the place of ripples, past the narrows, 
| up the falls, round the rock, and beyond the 
babbles, to start new fashions among caddis- 
worms. So when it was time for the first 
| caddis-worm to take his long sleep, he closed 
| his front doorway with the resolve that when 
he woke as a caddis-fly, he would tell every 
| butterfly he met never, never, never to men- 
| tion to any caddis- worm whatever such a 
thing as the Pool of Beautiful Shells, and he 
sang himself to slumber with the old caddis 
proverb: ‘‘A suit of armor on the body is 
worth two in a dream.’’ 


— a 


THE SEWING LESSON. 
| BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 
| When to great-aunt’s house we're 

going, 

We must always take our sewing, 
Ready be with thread and thimble, 
| And with fingers neat and nimble, 
| Seams so smooth and even making, 
Always tiniest stitches taking. 
Great-aunt says she shouldn't fancy 
If some day we'd sew like Nancy — 
Nancy was her little sister ; 
Once I noticed great-aunt kissed her 
Portrait in the quaint old locket 
That she carries in her pocket. 
Previous samples of her neatness 
Great-aunt keeps in spicy sweetness 
In her chest of cedar—showing 
Them to help us in our sewing, 
Folds them back so gently, saying, 
“ Now, dears, run away to playing.” 





| 
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Questions about the contents of this hy, 








Whether in the homes of the rich 
or of the poor, the weekly washing 
presents problems and difficulties 
peculiar to the conditions under 
which the work is performed. If 
you live in the country, a separate 
building for the laundry is to be preferred; it 
lessens the danger of fire. But if that is not 
possible, the basement or an outer kitchen is the 
next best choice. The kitchen, although often 
used for laundry-work, is less desirable. 

The things needed ina laundry are these: 

Furnishings.—A stove for heating water and 
irons and for boiling or scalding linen and making 
starch; a table for ironing; two or more chairs; 
three tubs—set tubs, if possible, with a waste-pipe 
connected with the drainage system, or, if this is 
not possible, the ordinary large fiber tubs; an 
agate pan for starching; two clothes-baskets, a 
clothes-horse, clothes-line, clothes-pins, clothes- 
props, clothes-stick and clothes-wringer; a duster 
for the ines; flat-irons, large, heavy and small; 
iron-holders, iron-stands, rubbing-cloths for the 
irons; a saucepan for making starch, a scrubbing- 
brush; a bosom-board, a skirt-board, a sleeve- 
board, a spoon and strainer for starch, a soap-dish, 
a wash-board, a water-pail and wax. 

Agents.—Soap, bluing, kerosene, paraffin, tur- | 
pentine, starch. 


Reagents.—Alum, ammonia, borax, oxalic acid, | starch in a little cold water 
These are needed for | until it has the consistency of 


acetic acid, naphtha, salt. 
the removal of spots and stains. 
carefully labeled and kept by themselves. 
Rain-water is the best for washing purposes, 
and may be collected in various ways; even the 
old-fashioned rain-barrel is not to be despised. 
Before you begin the actual process of wash- | 
ing, you should sort and prepare the clothing. 
Mending should be done before washing, for rips 
and rents are made larger by the rubbing and | 
wringing, and that makes more work in the end. 


How to Remove Stains. 


| using it. 


There are few stains which cannot be removed, 
if treated promptly; but if they are allowed to go | 
through the process of washing, they may be in- 
delibly “set” by the action of hot or cold water. 

The following methods will be found useful in 
the removal of stains: 

Blood.—Soak in cold water to which ammonia 
has been added; wash in warm water with naphtha 
soap. 

Chocolate and Cocoa.—Soak in cold water; wash | 
in hot water. 

Coffee.—Spread the goods over a basin and from 
a height pour very hot water on the stained places. 

Eggs.—Soak in cold water; afterward wash in 
the usual way. 

Fruit.—Boiling water, as for coffee stains. 

Glue.—Apply vinegar with a cloth until the stain 
is removed. 

Grass. — Wash in alcohol or in ammonia and 
water; if the colors are not deli- 
cate, use a paste made of soap 

-and cooking soda. 

Grease.— Wash in warm water 
and soap, spirits of turpen- 
tine, gasoline or ether. 

Ink.—If the stain is fresh, 
soak the part in milk, and 
change the milk fre- 
quently. If the stain is 
dry, wet it first, then pour 
oxalic acid on it, rub, and 
rinse in several waters; or 
wet the cloth in a satu- 
rated solution of perman- 
ganate of potash until it is 
dyed a dark brown. Re- 
move the permanganate 
with oxalic acid, and rinse 
in several waters. This 
method can be used only on white fabrics. 
carelessly used, or if the rinsing is not thorough, 
the oxalic acid will destroy the fabric. 

Indelible Ink.—Soak in strong ammonia; rinse 
in several waters. 

Jodin.—Soak in alcohol, ether or chloroform. 

Todid of Potassium.—Soak in strong ammonia; 
rinse thoroughly. 

Tron-Rust.—Apply salt and lemon-juice, then 
hydrochloric acid. Spread the stained portion 
over a bowl containing one quart of water and 
one teaspoonful of borax; apply the acid drop by 
drop, until the stain becomes bright, then dip it in 
water. Continue until the stain disappears. Care 
should be taken to use borax in the rinsing water. 

Kerosene.—Cover the stain with a thick layer of 
fuller’s earth; let it remain twenty-four hours, 
then brush it off. 

Mildew.—Lemon-juice and sunshine. 

Milk.—Cold water. 

Machine Oil.—Benzin, naphtha or turpentine; 
but cold water will often remove machine oil. 

Paint.—If fresh, use benzin. If the stain is old, 
rub vaselin into it, and wash it with benzin. 

Scorched Place.—Lay in strong sunlight. 

Stove Polish.—Naphtha soap and cold water. 

Silver Nitrate.—Soak in a salt solution and rinse | 
in a strong solution of ammonia; or soak in iodid 
of potassium, rinse first in strong ammonia, then | 
in several clear waters. 

Tea.—Cold water, followed by hot. 

Vaselin.—Turpentine or alcohol. 

Wagon Grease.—Apply lard, then rinse in warm | 
water and soap. 

Wazx.—Put blotting-paper over the stain and iron 
with a hot iron. 

Wine.—Salt and boiling water. | 

A good soap should be neutral. Too much alkali | 
will injure the fabric and impart a yellow tinge to | 
the clothing, and on the other hand, an excess of 
fat will allow the soap to become rancid. Buy no 
soap that is not thoroughly dry. When you buy 
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They should be | cream. 


| %© boil, and move it to the 


| lars and cuffs, however, need 


| should be used cold. 
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green or undried soap by weight, | 
you pay for the water in it. 


to make. Cut one pound of bar 
soap into small pieces, and add a 
tablespoonful of borax and three 
quarts of cold water. Place this on the back of the 
range, where the soap will dissolve slowly. Toa 
tub of water add enough of the solution to make a 
good suds. When you put clothing to soak, this 
solution will be found more satisfactory than hard 
soap rubbed into the articles. 


Bluing. 


The purpose of bluing is to counteract the yellow 
tinge imparted by the soap. The bluing water is 
prepared by mixing in a tub of cold water enough 
blue to make the desired shade. The linen must 
be rinsed, wrung and shaken out before being put 
into the blue water. If the soap is not thoroughly 
| rinsed out, the blue will settle in the spots where 
soap remains, and so make dark specks. 

The subject of starching will be treated more 
fully in a later article. The receipt for making 
| the starch commonly used in 
} commercial laundries is as 
follows: 

Dissolve four ounces of 





| Boil one quart of 


water in a separate pan; add 
one teaspoonful of borax and 
a piece of wax the size of a 
hickory-nut, and when these 
are thoroughly dissolved, pour 
in the starch solution slowly. 
Stir and beat the mixture for 
five minutes; then let it come 


back of the stove. Strain it 
through cheese-cloth before 
Ordinarily it should 
be used warm. 

For some articles this mix- 
ture should be thinned; col- 


a stiffer solution, and this 


Many washing-powders con- 
tain so much alkali that they 
destroy fabrics in a few wash- 
ings. Those only should be 


is known. The safest is 
borax. It is a salt, an ex- 
eellent cleansing agent; it 


softens water, whitens goods, adds a gloss, and is | 


absolutely harmless. It can be used as a powder, 
or in a solution made by dissolving one-half pound 
of borax in ten gallons of water. 

Javelle water is a useful and safe bleaching 
agent if it is intelligently used. It 
is made as follows: 


Chlorid of lime, 4 pound. 


Washing-soda, pound. 
Boiling water, 1 quart. 
Cold water, 2 quarts. 


The soda should be dissolved in 
an agate pan with the hot water ; 
the lime dissolved in a sep- 
arate agate vessel with the 


settle, then poured into the 


should be bottled, corked, and | 
kept in a dark place. 

Javelle water whitens un- 
bleached cottons and clears stained or dis- 
colored linen. But it must be used carefully. 
Roughly speaking, one pint of Javelle to a 
gallon of water is the proper strength; if the 
desired effect does not follow, the proportion of 


Javelle may be slightly increased. Add the Ja- | 


velle to the water and immerse the articles. When 
the stains disappear or the fabric is sufficiently 
bleached, it should be taken out and rinsed in 
several waters, and finally -in diluted ammonia 
water, to remove the odor of the lime. 

As Javelle water removes all color, it cannot be 
used on colored goods. It also destroys or “eats” 
the fabric if it is used in too great strength, or if 


the article is immersed too long, or if the goods | 
| are not thoroughly rinsed after treatment. 


Lye is sometimes used to soften water, but it is 
a dangerous chemical and should be used care- 
fully. Ammonia is useful for softening water, 
removing dirt and dissolving grease, and it does 
not injure the fabric. 


After removing stains, separate the clothing into | 


the following divisions: table linen, bed linen, 
body linen, flannels, colored goods, stockings and 


special articles, such as laces, embroideries, lin- | 


gerie shirt-waists and draperies. 


The Washing. 


The process of washing will be easier if your | 


linen has soaked for several hours, or overnight, 
in cold water, to which sufficient borax has been 
added to make the water soft. 

Fill two tubs about one-third full of warm water, 
and wring the clothing, that has been soaking. 
Beginning with the table linen, wash and rub each 
piece on the rubbing-board with ordinary pure 
brown soap, and after wringing, throw it into the 
second tub. Repeat the process, then wring, soap, 


| and put each piece into the boiler, and allow it to 


scald thoroughly; meanwhile, press and stir the 
mass from time to time with the clothes-stick. 
While the table linen is scalding, wash the bed 
linen and towels. Repeat this process until all 
the classes of goods have been washed. 
Have a third tub half-full of cold water. 


Soap solution is useful and easy | little. 


cold water, and allowed to. 


dissolved soda. The mixture | 


| them out, but do not rub or wring 


After | 


the clothes have been scalded, lift them out, let 
them drain as much as possible, and rinse them 
thoroughly. 

The most important things to be observed in 
washing different classes of materials are these: 

Table Linen.—If it is not very soiled, rub it but 
Loosen the wringer, and merely seald the 
linen. Use no starch. 

Bed Linen.—Give your pillow-cases more rub- 
bing than your sheets, and turn them and leave 
them until you iron them. 

Give special attention to the hems and tops of 
spreads. Boil the spreads five minutes, but use 
no starch. 

Body Linen.—Wash on both sides, but keep the 
buttons away from the board, or they will be 
scrubbed off. Soap the hems, bands and particu- 
larly soiled parts before you boil; and then boil 
five minutes. Starch according to the nature of 
the garment. 

Flannels.— Your object is to get the flannels 
clean and to prevent them from shrinking. Do 
not soak them, but keep them at an even temper- 
ature from start to finish; that is, wash and rinse 
them in water of the same temperature, and dry 
them in air of about the same temperature. Do not 
rub or boil them, but wash them in separate clean 
water, one piece ata time. Donot rub soap directly 
on the articles. You will get the best results if 








you take the necessary amount of lukewarm water 
} and add enough liquid soap to make good suds. 
| Then immerse the piece, and without rubbing, 


wash it up and down. Ifit is very much soiled, use 
one tablespoonful of ammonia to two gallons of 
water. Rinse itin several waters of the same tem- 
perature, and blue it in water of the same tempera- 
ture. Squeeze it dry, shake it out and hang it. 

Stockings.—Wash stockings on both sides. Use 
moderately warm water and a neutral soap. Rinse 
them in clear water, and do not boil them. 

Laces.—Baste the lace to cheese-cloth, taking 
care to baste down all the points. Drop the pieces 
into warm soapy water and let them stand for 
some time. Repeat this several times; then 
squeeze the lace gently, but do not wring or rub. 
Repeat the process until the lace is clean; then 
rinse in borax water to give a little stiffness. Dry 
| by stretching and pinning the pieces of cheese- 
| cloth on a firm background. 

Point and other real lace should be basted 
on a bottle that has been covered tightly with 
| cheese-cloth. Put on the stove an 
| agate vessel filled with warm soapy 
water, drop into it the bottle cov- 
ered with the lace, and let the 
water come to a boil. Rinse in 
several waters to which borax has 
been added, until the lace is clean. 
Allow the lace and cheese-cloth to 
dry on the bottle. 

Lace Curtains must be washed 
with great care, for otherwise they 
may be destroyed. After shaking 
them, soak them several times in 
soapy waters. Squeeze and shake 





them. Rinse them several times 
until clean. Dry by stretching on 
curtain-stretchers. If stretchers 
are not available, you can pin the 
| curtains to a carpet over which a sheet has been 
stretched. If you wish to starch the curtains, 
rinse them for the last time in thin starch water. 

| Embroideries.— Make suds of soap and warm 
water. Wash the articles up and down, but do 
|notrubthem. Rinse thoroughly, for soap makes 
| them yellow. Do not allow them to stand in water. 
| If they are colored, do not allow one piece to touch 
|another. Dry them by hanging them straight. 
| When they are nearly dry, they must be ironed at 
once; do not dampen or fold them. Iron them on 
the wrong side until they are dry, and, if possible, 
do it on a soft padded surface. 

Colored Cotton Goods.—Do not boil them or use 
strong alkalis. A tablespoonful of salt to a gallon 
of water will prevent or ‘lessen fading. If the 
garment is faded, vinegar added to the rinsing 
water will brighten the color. 

Blankets. — Careful housewives have followed 
this method for years with good results. For one 
pair of blankets use a pint of soft soap and one 
tablespoonful of borax dissolved in hot water. 
Mix them thoroughly, and add enough lukewarm 
water to cover the blankets. Soak them overnight, 
| and in the morning rub gently any spots, all of 
which should have been previously outlined with 




























white darning-cotton. Rinse the blankets thor- 
oughly up and down in lukewarm water, and draii 
them in a clothes-basket until the water ceases tu 


trickle. Hang them up to dry without wringing. 
but not in the sun. Fasten them by one end wit! 
clothes-pins placed very close together. 
Hanging.—Strong sunshine acts upon wet line; 
as a disinfectant and a bleach, therefore choose 
if possible, a clear, sunshiny day with a light 
breeze. A high wind should be avoided; othe: 
wise the starch will be whipped out, and the 
strain upon the linen may result in damage. 


Clothes-Lines. 


The clothes-lines should be strong and clean ; it 
is always necessary to wipe them carefully with a 
damp cloth before hanging out the clothes. Many 
housekeepers take down the lines at the end of 
every wash-day, fold them carefully and put them 
away. Clothes-props should be used to elevate 
the lines, so that wet sheets and other large pieces 
will clear the ground. 

Hang your linen in classes, the white goods in 
the sun, the colored goods in the shade, and the 
starched goods out of the wind. 

Small articles, like muslin collars and cuffs, 
should first be pinned to a larger piece of clean 
cotton cloth. Handkerchiefs are conveniently 
washed, boiled, rinsed and blued in 
an open-mesh net bag. They can 
be dried in the same bag, if care is 
taken to give it an occasional shake 
before hanging and during the dry- 
ing. 

As the table linen is washed first, 
takes longer to dry and does not require 
starching, it should be put out to dry 
immediately. Ifthere is sufficient line 
room, hang the pieces open, with the 
long side over the line, and pinned in 
several places. If there is but little 
room, throw the piece over the line 
with an equal quantity on both sides, 
and pin it securely. Sheets should 
be hung in the same manner, but 
pillow-cases by the seam opposite the 
hems. 

Underwear. — Fasten the article to 
the line by the bands, to avoid tearing. 
The piece should be wrong side out, 
and so attached that it will blow with 
the wind. 

Blankets can be dried on a curtain- 
stretcher. When they are dry, they 
should be brushed with a whisk-broom 
to raise the nap. 

The Dampening or Sprinkling can 
be accomplished in several ways. A 
pan or agate bowl of lukewarm water 
should be prepared, and the water 
sprinkled on with the hand, or with a 
whisk-broom dipped in the water and lightly and 
evenly shaken over the goods. 

Table linen should be dampened moderately and 
evenly. The pattern comes out better, and it takes 
on a fine gloss if ironed until dry with heavy irons. 
After sprinkling, the pieces should be rolled and 
wrapped tightly in a dry cloth. 

Starched goods should be made decidedly damp, 
but flat goods, such as sheets, pillow-cases and 
towels, only moderately damp. 

Small articles, such as pillow-cases, table nap- 
kins, bureau covers and handkerchiefs, can be 
shaken out and sprinkled, placed one over an- 
other, rolled in a tight bundle, to spread the 
moisture evenly, and wrapped ina square of cotton 
cloth. 

Stockings do not need dampening; they can be 
used without ironing, but many prefer to have 
them pressed with a warm iron. 

Underwear requires little dampening, except 
when starched. The best plan is to roll it tight 
and wrap it in cotton cloth. When all the clothes 
have been sprinkled, place an old sheet in the 

bottom of the basket, lay the dampened goods 
in, and wrap the free end of the sheet over 
them. Allow them to stand several hours, 
or overnight, if possible. 

To iron skilfully requires intelli- 
gent practise. The board should be 
at a convenient height, well-padded, 
smooth, and tightly covered with a 
clean cotton cloth. The padding and 
covering should be tacked in several! 
places on each side, so that it will be 
firmly held in place. 

A fairly thick iron-holder is neces- 
sary, and is best made with a pocket, 
into which the tips of the fingers can 


>. be slipped to protect them from the 
’ heat. There will also be needed « 


stand for the iron, several layers 0! 
brown paper and a piece of cotton cloth for rul- 
bing the irons, a basin of lukewarm water, and « 
clean cloth for rubbing off spots or extra stare): 
wax for rubbing the irons to make them smootli, 
—care being taken to use only a small quantity,— 
thin pieces of clean cotton material to place over 
and under starched surfaces to keep the ironing- 
board, irons and starched articles free from starc!), 
irons of different weights and sizes for different 
kinds of goods. 


Ironing. 


Starched clothes require the hottest irons, but 
for any kind of work test them first on a piece of 
cotton cloth. Do not overheat them. If they 
become covered with starch, rub them well on 4 
surface on which salt has been sprinkled. 

When the ironing is completed, the irons should 
stand upon end until cool, and then should be 
kept in some place where they will not be rusted 
by exposure to sudden changes of temperature 0 
humidity. There is no place better than a shelf 
near the kitchen range. If the irons rust, heat 


them and rub them first with beeswax, then with 
If they are considerably rusted, 


a piece of cloth. 
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there is nothing so good to scour them with as a 
handful of mineral wool. 

When the clothes have dried, they should be 
folded and carried away, to be examined for miss- 
ing buttons and tapes and possible rips. It is 
worth while to give a little study to’the styles of 
folding employed by the commercial laundries. 

All equipment used in the laundry-work must 
pe left clean, dry, and in order, for otherwise there 
will be loss of time and materials, and vexation of 
spirit when the next wash-day arrives. 


& @¢ 
A FEED-RACK FOR CHICKENS. 
——— 





feed-troughs for chickens presents this ad- 

vantage: that a large number of the pans 
can be nested together, and, after washing, can be 
placed in the oven for drying and disinfection. 
To keep the chickens from getting into them, a 
wooden cage, to hold one, two or three pans, will 
be found convenient. It can easily be made of 


T: E use of ordinary sheet-iron drip-pans as 





two frames of two-inch strips of wood, with lathing 
at the sides and ends, and a piece of board for the | 
top. Care should be taken to space the pieces of 
laths at such distances as will allow the heads of | 
the chickens to pass freely, but their bodies not 
at all. 
& © | 

GROWING CHINA ASTERS. 

|: many gardens during recent years the China | 


aster has not proved successful. It has been | 

the victim of what is popularly termed a “dis. | 
ease.” The trouble, however, is really nothing | 
more than an attack of the blue aphis, a plant- | 
louse that feeds on the tender, white, working | 
roots of the plants. The pest will give no trouble | 
if, when the plants are started indoors, they are | 
grown without any setbacks, such as periods of | 
dryness. They will then be clean and healthy | 
when they are set out. 

At the time of planting, work thoroughly into 
the soil where the plant is to stand a handful of 
unleached hardwood ashes. As a further prevent- 
ive, give the soil about the plants an occasional | 
watering with tobacco water, made by steeping 
two handfuls of tobacco stems for five or six hours | 
in enough hot water to cover them. Dilute the | 
infusion one-half before using it. If you saturate | 
the soil round each plant once every two or three | 
weeks after the plants begin to make flower-buds 
you will have no trouble from the blue aphis. 


* 


A SCREEN DOOR BRACE. 


SCREEN door, in order to be effective, must 
A be nicely fitted, and must be kept so; yet all 
screen doors, being of no very solid con- 
struction, have a tendency to sag. Seven feet of 
common soft steel wire of the diameter of a small 
knitlting-needle and two tenpenny wire nails are 
all that is required to cure the tendency. 

Drive one of the nails about half its length into 
the inner edge of the stile—the upright side piece 
of the door, to which the hinges are fastened—at 
a point three or four 
inches below the bottom 
edge of the top rail. 
Drive the other nail half- 
way into the other stile 
at about the same dis- 
tance above the top of 
the bottom rail. Twist 
one end of the wire 
round one of the nails, 
and the other end round 
the other nail. Draw the 
wire tight, and be sure 
that it bears against the 
heads of the nails. 

It is now simply a 
matter of driving the 
nails in a little farther 
to draw the sagging 
corner up to any desired 
; degree. The efficiency 
of the device lies in not driving the nails clear in 
at first, so that driving them farther tightens the 


wire. 




















in twisting the wire round the nails, make the 
‘urn round the body of the nail next to the head 
by bringing the end of the wire back outside the 
main wire,—between it and the nail-head,—then 
take one or two turns round the wire, to make 
everything secure. 

In driving the nails, an ax or heavy hammer 
should be held against the opposite edge of the 
ae x r-Stile. The nail will drive more easily and there 
Will then be no danger of driving the door apart. 

{f the wood is very soft, it will give when tension 
'S put on the wire, and will not hold the nails rigid. 
!\ is advisable, therefore, in soft-wood doors, to 
use serews in place of nails. You can drive 
a screw without holding an ax against the side 
Stiles; the amount of tension on them can be regu- 
lated more nicely, and they hold more firmly than 
nails. Round-headed screws are better for the 
)'\pose than square-headed ones. 


& & 


THE EARLIEST BLOOMING SHRUBS. 
| “tne tae gardeners have long recognized 





the fact that few forms of plant life are more 
a useful for purposes of decoration than hardy 
" ‘Werlng shrubs—especially those that come into 
‘oom early in the spring. 

Among the earliest blooming shrubs that thrive | 





| of it and place in a saucepan with a bit of dripping, 
| salt, pepper, and a taste of nutmeg. Pour on it 
1 


in New England and the other Northern States are | 
two bush honeysuckles, Lonicera Standishii and 
Lonicera fragrantissima. They are so closely 
allied that there is very little difference in them; 
and although the first is the hardier, the second 
is almost an evergreen in the latitude of Phila- 
delphia. 

Both plants grow six or seven feet high, and are | 
well-shaped shrubs. In both cases the flowers are | 
white and fragrant—the odor resembling that of 
violets. | 

It needs only a little warm weather to cause the 
buds nearest the ground to burst open and fill the 
air with a fragrance that carries for a considerable 
distance. As far north as Massachusetts, buds 
have been known to open as the result of a few 
warm days in February, although this occurs only 
when there are open winters. } 

Branches of these honeysuckles gathered in 
January or February can be forced into bloom in 
a window-garden. E 

The best time to plant is in the spring, before the 


| | 
leaves have expanded, or in the fall, as soon as | 
| 


the foliage has dropped. 
® & | 


A JABOT FROM LEFT-OVERS. 


ROM a left-over scrap of batiste that she had 
F saved, a clever woman made the pretty ‘abot 
here shown. 

It required only a tiny semicircular piece of | 
batiste, about nine inches long and six inches 
wide, to make the foundation of the jabot. The 
edge of this was neatly rolled and hemmed with a | 
fine needle and No. 100 
thread. To this edge | 
was overcast, neatly, a 
length of Valenciennes 
lace round the jabot. 
Beginning in the center 
of the straight side of 

the semicircular piece, 

a narrow, straight 

band of the material 

was attached, parallel 





to the straight side, and reaching to the outer edge. 
This, too, was edged with Valenciennes entirely 
round. A quarter ofa yard of the Valenciennes lace 
insertion was then basted in a semicircle upon the 


| foundation, and then another row of insertion, 


so that two spaces, each one inch wide, were left | 
between. 
When the brooch is fastened to the top of the | 
band, the jabot falls in a long, straight line on one 
side, and in a soft, graceful frill on the other. | 
Short lengths of Valenciennes lace and insertion 
found in the scrap-bag served as trimmings, and | 
so made unnecessary the purchase of any new | 
lace. Ifsuchremnants are not available, however, | 
one yard of Valenciennes lace and three-quarters 
of a yard of insertion will be required. | 





WATERCRESS SOU P.—Cut up—not fine—one 
bunch of watercress and four good-sized potatoes. 
Put them in two quarts of boiling water, and boil 
one hour. Strain, add one quart of milk, and heat 
in a double boiler. Season with salt, pepper and 
a dash of Cayenne. | 


RHUBARB AND PINEAPPLE MARMA-| 
LADE.—Take seven pounds of rhubarb (unpeeled 
and cut small), seven pounds of sugar, one large 

ineappl hopped fine) and the juice of one 
lemon. Put all in a preserving-kettle and let stand 
overnight. Next day cook until thick. 


| 

POTATOES OTERO: an excellent dish for 
supper or luncheon.—Bake a number of potatoes 
in the oven; remove the skins carefully, make a 
hole in each potato, and into each break an egg, 
seasoning it with salt, pepper and ee of butter. 
Put the potatoes in a buttered dish and cook them 
three or four minutes in an oven that is not too 
hot. It will add to the flavor of this dish if each 
egg is covered with a thin slice of truffle. | 


ST. CHARLES INDIAN BREAD.— Mix one 
tablespoonful of butter with a saucer of hot rice; 
add two well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of salt. 
one pint of milk, and finally five tablespoonfuls of 
white corn-meal mixed with one teaspoonful of 
ge The batter will be almost as thin 
as milk. Pour it into well-greased, long, narrow 
pans, and cook half an hour. When the bread is 
done, turn it out on platters by tipping the pans 
upside down. Care must be taken, however, that 
none of the bread sticks to the pans. 


DUTCH TURNABOUT.—Among the delicious 
and economical dishes which the Dutch housewife 
contrives from “‘left-overs,” there is one great 
favorite familiarly known as “Turnabout.” The 
foundations of this receipt are two or three cold 
boiled oy Ss and a few slices of cold meat. 
Mash the potatoes very fine; mix in slowly, stir- 
ring all the time, a half-eupful of salad oil, a pinch 
of salt and a dash of pepper, and a cupful of warm 
water. When thoroughly blended add a spoonful 
of tarragon or ordinary vinegar and set aside. Chop 
the meat fine-and add to it a chopped gherkin, two 
chopped pickled onions, a bit of beet-root and a 
raw apple, peeled, cored and chopped. Mix well 
together with a pinch of salt and a dash of Cayenne 
pep per; break an egg on the mixture and stir in 
well; drop in a quarter-cupful of salad oil, and 
press into a plain mold. When fully shaped, turn 
out and serve on a flat dish, with the potato sauce 
poured round it. 

Another successful dish is made with cold soup 
meat as a foundation. Chop a quarter of a pound 





a cupful of milk and stir over the fire until it 
boils. Add enough flour to thicken slightly, one 
spoonful of finely chopped onion and two of pow- 
dered parsley. utter scallop shells and fill with | 
the mixture, sprinkling brown bread-crumbs over 
it. Place the shells in a hot oven, and allow the mix- | 
ture to get thoroughly browned. Serve very hot. | 





| 


| 
| 
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Why Foods 
Are Shot From Guns 


Most people imagine that Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are made to be merely enticing. 


That the grains are exploded— puffed to 
eight times normal size—just to make them 
porous, thin-walled, nut-like, crisp. 

But these foods were invented by a college 
professor —an expert on foods. And his whole 
object was to make them digestible, so every 
atom feeds. 


Blasted Grains 


The whole object of this costly process is to change 
the moisture in the grain to steam. 


Then to cause an explosion—a separate explosion 
inside of each granule of grain. 


This blasts the food granules to pieces, so digestion 
can act. All the other results are merely incidental. 











ip uffed Wheat, 10c _ * 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


est 











But you merely see gigantic grains, with countless 
cells surrounded by toasted walls. 


You taste crisp, nut-like whole-grain foods, ready to 
melt in the mouth. 


And people forget, in sheer delight, that these foods 
were designed to be healthful. 


How to Serve 


For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. Or mix 


with any fruit. 


For supper or luncheon, serve like crackers in a bowl 
of milk. 


Let boys at play eat them like peanuts. Let girls 


make candy with them. 
In pastry making use them just like nuts. 


Almost a million dishes a day are being served in 
these ways. Do your folks get their share? 


Telephone your grocer now. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
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III. Choosing the Farm 


FEW years ago, when un- 
broken prairies and virgin 
timber lands could be home- 
steaded or purchased for a 
few doilars an acre, almost 
any one could make a living 
at farming; and those who 
displayed more than ordinary 
intelligence and skill in man- 
agement were able in a short time to acquire a 
competence. But in this day of increasing land 
values and decreasing soil fertility, of rapidly 
multiplying insect pests and fungus diseases, and 
of sharp competition in the markets, it is only the 
man who studies his farm until he knows it; who 
searches books, bulletins and agricultural papers 
for the latest reliable information on agricultural 
practise and farm management, and who also 
studies markets and takes advantage of every 
favorable fluctuation—it is only this man who can 
make more than a bare living on the land. 

Although competition between farmers of a 
neighborhood is not direct and severe, as is that 
between merchants of the same town, it is never- 
theless true that the products of every farm com- 
pete, in a way, with the products of every other 
farm, except in those out-of-the-way places that 
are not in touch with the markets of the world. 

This means, in general, that a farmer cannot 
afford to produce crops for which his land is not 
adapted or animals for which he cannot produce 
cheap food, and provide suitable shelter and care 
at a moderate outlay. For example, no man can 
afford to attempt beef production unless his land 
will naturally produce abundantly either corn, 
alfalfa or grass. 

Corn can be grown in the far North, that is, 
north of central Minnesota and central North 
Dakota; but the yield is uncertain as compared 
with the prairie, where a good farmer can count 
on sixty bushels to the acre. Potatoes can be 
grown almost anywhere in the North, but in only 
a few places are soil and climate suitable for a 
high yield of good quality. The North cannot 
produce its cotton if it would, and the East cannot 
now afford to produce either its wheat or its corn. 

The farmer must therefore either choose a type 
of farming that is adapted to his land and climatic 
conditions or he must change his situation; and 
the prospective purchaser must choose a locality 
well adapted to the style of farming he wishes to 
follow. In general, therefore, the problem is 
much narrowed for the farmer who owns his land, 
as compared with the man who goes out to pick 
his location, and he will do well to recognize these 
limitations. Still in most agricultural regions a 
considerable variety is possible in the systems of 
farming that can be adopted; and in choosing be- 
tween them it is best to make a close study of the 
systems that have failed as well as those that 
have succeeded, with the reasons for both success 
and failure. In farming it is a good plan to take 
every possible advantage of other men’s experi- 
ence. 

The shrewd man who goes out to select a farm 
should give especial attention to the following 
points : 

1. Size. This depends largely upon the type of 
farming to be followed. For example, a man 
would not buy as much land for a berry-farm as 
for a grain-farm. It also depends upon the buyer’s 
capital and the available supply of labor. 

2. The shape of the farm and the situation of the 
fields with reference to one another and to the 
barns and other buildings. Odd-shaped fields are 
troublesome to work. 

8. The surface of the farm; whether it is level 
or hilly, and the influence of either character- 
istic on the crops to be raised, on the use of 
machinery, and on the erosion or washing away 
of soils. 

4. The soil, its natural fertility, physical condi- 
tion, drainage, and freedom from stumps, stones 
and other obstructions. 

5. Improvements, such as buildings, fences and 
orchards. 

6. Working capital, which should not be wholly 
invested in real estate. It is generally considered 
unwise, except in new countries, to invest more 
than two-thirds of the available capital in land. 
At least one-third should be left for equipment, 
supplies and current funds. 

7. Other matters, such as neighbors, schools, 
churches, the climate, water-supply, healthfulness, 
roads, distance to market, shipping facilities, mails, 
telephones and taxes. 

These are all matters that need to be considered 
in the choice of a farm. It is not safe to make a 
selection without taking them into account. 

Many of the things mentioned above ought also 
to be pondered in deciding upon the type of 
farming to engage in; but there are some addi- 
tional considerations, among the most important 
of which is the personal inclination of the farmer. 
He should not engage in dairy-farming if he dis- 
likes cows or becomes irritable in handling them. 
He should not take up poultry-raising unless he 
likes chickens. He should not decide upon fruit- 
farming unless he appreciates good fruit, takes 
pride in it, and is willing to endure the trouble of 
spraying, pruning, digging out borers, and, in 





Farmer 





and the Type of Farming. 


general, looking after his trees in such a way as 
to produce fruit of the highest grade. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has published a number of farmers’ bulletins that 
will help boys and young men to a better under- 
standing of the various types of farming, and may 
be of some assistance to them in deciding upon 
the type of farming they will engagefin. In writing 
for these bulletins letters should be addressed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and both the number and the 
title of the bulletin should be given. All the 
publications of the Department mentioned in this 
and subsequent articles are to be had without any 
charge. 

FARMERS’ BULLETINS: 


242. An Example of Model Farming. 

272. A Successful Hog- and Seed-Corn Farm. 

280. A Profitable hag Dairy-Farm 

294. Patol caaaeane 8 n the Columbia Basin 

299. Diversified wemuing under the Planta- 
tion Syste 

310. A Successful Alabama Diversification 


312. A Successful Southern Hay-Farm. 
325. Small Farms in the Corn Belt. 
326. ee Upa Run-Down Cotton-Plan- 


337. Cro} in Systems for New England 
Dalry-Farm 


Ss. 
355. 4 Successful Poultry- and Dairy-Farm. 
364. A Profitable Cotton-Farm. 
370. Replanning a Farm for Profit. 

It would also be well to ask the Secretary of 
Agriculture to send you Circular 3, of the Bureau 
of Statistics, entitled, The Farmers’ Interest in 
Finance, and the following year-book reprints: 

340. Opportunities in Agricultur 

487. Types of Farming in the United States. 
509. i oe an Occupation for City- 

512. Vegetable-Seed-Growing as a Business. 

After these have been studied thoroughly and a 
type of farming decided upon, it will be time to 
take up the study of the other bulletins that deal 
more particularly with the type of your choice. 





* © 


On the Baseball Field.— Once both baseball 
teams in a game attempted to encourage their 
own players and to “rattle” the opposing side by 
a stream of meaningless chatter from the field or 
the coaching-lines. This sort of thing has now 
come to be recognized as offensive and unsports- 
manlike—and as a hindrance to the skilful playing 
of the game by either side. 


* © 


A PRACTICAL DOG KENNEL. 


HE proper housing of a dog is half the 
animal’s keep. Its quarters should at all 
times be clean, dry, well-ventilated and free 

from drafts. Many persons have an idea that any 
place is good enough for a dog; but putting this 
idea into practise is nothing less than cruelty, for 
of all the domestic animals, none are so prone as 
the dog to asthma, rheumatism, bronchitis, and 
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LU FIG. 1. KENNEL OPEN. 


that most fatal of all canine diseases, distemper. 
Moreover, a dog that is uncomfortable in his 
quarters is likely to seek others more to his taste. 

Here are directions for building a simple kennel 
that has been found to be satisfactory for all con- 
ditions of dogs and puppies, both in winter and in 
summer. It can be built at small cost by any boy 
who is handy with tools. 

In Fig. 1 the kennel is shown open, as for drying 
after a thorough cleansing. The only thing not 

illustrated is a box 

= placed inside and filled 

excl with clean straw. The 

materials used for the 

kennel are spruce 

—7 sticks two by two 

inches, and tongued 

mm and grooved boards, 

tb! T + together with the hard- 

ware, asshown. After 

the four sides have 

been built, they are put together by eight iron 

bolts, A, A, each six inches long and three- 

eighths of an inch in diameter, and the roof is 
attached by hinges to the back of the kennel. 

The quantity of lumber that will be necessary 
will depend entirely on the size of the dog to be 
housed. For a bulldog a kennel four feet wide by 
three feet six inches in depth, measured on the 


























FIG. 2. INSIDE OF FRONT. 





| stick will answer the pur- 





inside, is large enough. A kennel of this size 
should be three feet six inches high in front, and 
four feet six inches in the rear, measured from 
the ground to the under 
side of the roof. In con- 
nection with the kennel, a 
run is often useful. <A 
length of eight feet and a 
width equal to that of the 
kennel will be sufficient. 
In the drawings, no de- 
vice is shown for holding 
open the roof and flap 
window, but any piece of 
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FIG. 3. INSIDE OF SIDE. 
pose. In cold weather the 


sliding window, C, should be opened only wide 
enough to give the dog fresh air; and not at all 
except when the other openings are closed. In 
warm weather the flap, B, may be opened to 
any extent, but not far enough to let in rain. 
With the main door 
closed, there will be 
plenty of air when the 
roof is raised about 
ul four inches. With the 
smaller door open, the 
dog can go and come 
at will, yet the house 
will be comfortable 
in ordinary winter 
weather. 

For convenience in 
cleaning the kennel, 
the floor boards should be cut a trifle short, so that 
they will slip into place easily, and should be laid 
loosely, and not nailed down. One of the strong 
points in favor of this house is the ease with which 
it can be put together and taken apart when it is 
desired to move it. 












































FIG. 4. INSIDE OF REAR. 
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HOW HIGH DOES YOUR KITE FLY? 


ITES never fly directly overhead. No matter 
K how gently the wind is blowing, the string 
always sags in a curve, so that length of 
string is no guide to height. But there is a way 
of finding out that a good many boys will be inter- 
ested in trying. 
First procure a piece of bamboo or any other 
small round stick three feet long. Then prepare 
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the Editor of the Boys’ Page 








along the shore near by, say a telegraph-pole, and 
then measure the distance from where you stand 
to the object. If the object fills the space marked 
1, at a distance of one hundred and thirty feet, 
then one hundred and thirty is your unit. Walk 
round to the other side of the pond and make a 
second observation on the same pole. If the pole 
appears to fill the space between, say, the points 
8, the width of the pond must be eight times one 
hundred and thirty, or one thousand and forty feet. 


® 
ABOUT A BIT. 


HEN you attempt to bore a hole with the 
W average household bit you often find that 
you must push very hard in order to 
force it into the wood; that it turns hard, and that 
the edge of the hole it bores is rough. All these 
faults can be remedied by the judicious use of a 
file; but in this, as in all attempts at repair, you 
must not begin work until you know exactly what 
you wish to do. 

If you examine a bit, you will see that it has 
three distinct cutting edges; two “spurs,” which 
are designed to cut round the outside of the hole, 
and the “lip,” which planes the shaving from the 
bottom. The screw center, which draws the bit 
into the wood, is known as the 
“worm,” and is not to be con- 
fused with the spurs. 

If the spurs have become so 
shortened that they do not extend 
beyond the lip, the bit can never 
be made to do smooth work; but 
the trouble is likely to be merely 
that the spurs are dull, or that 
the lip is. Probably all three are. 

The first thing to do is to find 
exactly where the defectis. After 
that, a little careful practise, to- 
gether with frequent and closely 
observed experiments, will enable 
you to remove the trouble. 

The spurs should never be filed 
on the outside. Their office is to 
cut a hole large enough to allow 
the body of the bit to enter freely. Using a thin 
or triangular file, you should remove from the 
inside of the spurs barely enough metal to bring 
them to a sharp edge. File the lip on the bottom 
only enough to insure that when it approaches the 
wood the edge will touch first, and leave a sharply 
defined “angle of clearance.” A, D, B,C, Ain the 
sketch are intended to show the spurs, worm and 
the edge of one lip in their relation to the bottom 
of the hole. After having filed the bottom of the 
lip, file the top to an acute angle with the bottom. 

For a few cents you can obtain a file made 

ially for the purpose of sharpening bits; but 








6 Fig. 1. 


a crosspiece of wood, ten inches long, two inches 
wide and half an inch thick. In the center of it 
bore, from side to side, a hole just large enough 
to slip easily over the stick. Thread a screw from 
one edge of the crosspiece into the hole, and file 
off the end of the screw until it is blunt. The 
screw is to serve as a clamp to fix the crosspiece 
on the bamboo stick at any desired point in its 
length. 

Next take a strip of thin, tough cardboard the 
length of the crosspiece and about three-quarters 
of an inch wide. From the 
exact center lay off two 
lines, each one-sixteenth of 
an inch from the center. 

Then draw lines at one- 

eighth, one-fourth, one-half, \ 

one, two and four inches on : 

each side of the center, and 1 

with a very sharp penknife 1 
or scissors notch the paper \ 
so as to leave a saw-tooth i 
point at each mark. Glue \ 
the cardboard to the cross- \ 
piece as shown in Fig. 1, \ 
with the center of it exactly \ 
on the center of the cross- 

piece, and mark the points Apparent 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, and so forth. 

Suppose your kite meas- 
ures four feet across. Set Kite 1 
it up just twenty feet away, 
and with the end of the 
bamboo stick at your eye, 
sight across the strip of 
cardboard. Move the cross- 
piece forward or backward 
until the kite, as in Fig. 2, 
appears exactly to fill the 
space between the points 
marked 1, 1. Clamp the 
crosspiece there and you 
are ready for business. 

With the kite in the air, 
and the string “‘ancho 
or held by some one else, 
take up your position di- 
rectly under the kite and Eye 
sight upward along the 
rake. If the kite appears to fill the space between 
the points marked 8, multiply twenty by eight. 
That will give you one hundred and sixty feet as 
the altitude of the kite. If the kite is so small as 
to fill only the space at the center marked 64, 
multiply twenty by sixty-four, and the product 
will be one thousand two hundred and eighty feet, 
nearly a quarter of a mile. 

Midway between the points 2 and 4, the multi- 
plier 3 may be marked, and the multiplier 6 will 
fall midway between points 4 and 8, In this way 
the card can be subdivided indefinitely, but too 
many points lead to confusion. 

It is not necessary to use twenty feet for the 
unit of distance. Any other figure will do. Let it 
depend upon the size of the kite. 

The range rake can be used for measuring any 
distances. Suppose you wish to measure the 
width of a pond. Sight the rake on some object 

















any file will serve that is thin enough to pass 
between the worm and one of the spurs. If the 
bottom of the lip does not need filing, as is often 
the case, a common triangular file can be used to 
advantage; but with any file care is necessary in 
order to avoid the removal of too much metal, 
and to leave the worm unmarred. 
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CONTROL. 


T= things that make a good baseball-player 
are accuracy in throwing, ability to hit,— 
which takes a very keen and watchful eye,— 
speed, daring, and a faculty for making the right 
play at the right moment. Some of these qualities 
are born in a boy; others—and among them the 
most important of all, accuracy in throwing—can 
be acquired only by practise. 

Whenever you throw, have a definite object to 
hit; do not try to see how far you can throw, or if 
you are a pitcher, how much you can curve the 
ball. Many boys and men have done these things 
with disastrous results to their throwing arms. 

In your leisure moments, if you have no one 
with whom to “pass” the ball, practise throwing 
against the barn or against the fence in the back 
yard, using a spot or knot-hole as a target. Do 
not give up because you cannot hit it, or stop 
when you hit it accidentally; but keep on until 
you can say to yourself that you are throwing 
more accurately than when you started. 

You may be surprised to find how hard it is to 
hit a mark of this kind; but by perfecting yourself 
in this one thing you will do more to make your- 
self a good ball-player than you could do in any 
other way. Moreover, if you have a chance to 
watch famous players, you will probably notice 
that no matter in what part of the game each may 
excel, the ability to throw with precision is one 
that they all have in common. 
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HOW TO MANAGE A TRACK MEET. 


7) [vt success of a track meet depends first on 
the quality of the performances and the 
closeness of the competition, and next on 

the way itis managed. The avoidance of delays, 

tiresome alike to spectator and to athletes, and 
the absence of confusion in running off the pro- 
gram are the things that mark a successful meet. 
Choosing your officials, and making each one of 
them understand exactly what his duties are, will 

be your first difficulty. The only sure way ‘0 

avoid confusion is to get experienced persons, at 


least for the more important tasks. The num)cr 
of officials you will need will depend upon the se 
of the proposed meeting; but for an ordinary 


contest the following list is a good one: 

A referee, three judges at the finish, three time"s, 
a clerk of the course, an assistant clerk of ‘he 
course, four inspectors, a starter, an announce’, @ 
scorer, four field judges, a custodian of prizes ‘if 
the prizes are distributed during the meet). 

Select the best man you can get for referee, ‘0T 
under the rules of the Amateur Athletic Unio», 
which govern all amateur track sports, he is (le 
final authority on every point that can arise. A 
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in Cake 


Makin 


MARBLE CAKE 
Light Part Dark Part 
1% cups sugar 1 cup brown sugar 
4 cup milk % cup Crisco; add salt 
¥% teaspoon soda % cup molasses 


% cup sour milk 
2% cups flour 
¥% teaspoon cream of tartar 
Y% teaspoon soda 
4 eggs (yolks only) 
teaspoon cinnamon, all- 
spice,cloves and nutmeg. 


cup Crisco; add salt 
1 teaspoon cream of 
tartar 
4 eggs (white only) 
236 cups flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


shortening richer than butter! You 

will think that such a product is im- 
possible until you use Crisco where you 
now use butter. For example, use it in 
Marble Cake, which requires a cup of 
butter. The best creamery butter that 
you can secure is nearly one-fifth water, 
whereas Crisco is a// shortening. ‘There 
being no moisture in Crisco to dry out, 
Marble Cake made with it may be kept 
twice as long without loss of its original 
delicate flavor. You can secure this fine 
flavor at every season of the year, for 
Crisco never varies. You can realize that 
this is a decided improvement over cook- 
ing butter, which does vary in color, in 
flavor and in richness during the different 
seasons. Every package of Crisco is 
just as rich as your first one and remains 
so, for it does not get strong as cooking 
butter does. 







Packages 25c, 
, and $1. 
except in the 
Far West 






Use this recipe for Crisco Marble Cake. 
You will find that Crisco makes the 
white part equal to angel food in white- 
ness, and gives both the light and dark 
parts a fine, soft texture and a richer 
flavor than you ever have been able to 
secure before. You will find that it 
fives actually better results than butter, 
at half the cost. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
‘ng many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
Shortening and for cake making. Address Dept. 4, 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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| set,” and then fire his pistol. 


|length above his head, with the muzzle pointed 


| When he is about to start a race he should blow a 
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few hints as to the duties of the various officers 
may be of service if you have to deal with inex- | 
perienced men. 

Each judge at the finish should select one con- | 
testant, as to whom his decision will be final. At 
the end of each heat or each event, the judges 
should confer, and one of them should announce 
their decision to the clerk of the course. 

Timers should remember to take the time from 
the flash, not the report of the gun; for at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards or more there is an 
appreciable interval between the two. | 

The inspectors, who are assistants to the referee, | 
should stand at the four corners of the track 
during the races and report any fouls, pushing, or 
cutting in that may occur. 

The starter should say, “On your marks; get | 
He should stand | 
behind the runners, and hold his pistol at arm’s 


straight up, so that the timers can readily see the | 
flash; and care should be taken to see that the 
pistol contains blanks and not ball cartridges. 


whistle and then wait until he gets an answering | 
whistle from the referee, in order to be sure that 
the judges and timers are ready. 

In scoring track events, first place usually | 
counts five; second place, three; third place, one. | 

The clerk of the course takes charge of the 
“clerk sheets.” As the time comes for each race, 
he calls the roll, checks off those who are actually | 
at the start, and sees that each competitor takes 
his proper place. Ifthe race is one in which the 
“pole” is important, the contestants should draw 
lots for positions. After the race the clerk gets 
the results from the judges and timers, and enters 
them on the sheets. 

The field judges have general charge of the 
field events. There should be two on each event. | 
Four field judges will thus make it possible to run | 
off two events at a time. The field judges take 
charge of the clerk sheets for the field events, 
keep the records and enter the results. 

Entries, which should always be made in writing, 
—and on the regular*blanks, if possible,—should 
close long enough before the meet to allow ample 
opportunity to make out the clerk sheets, on the 
accuracy of which the speed in running off the 
program will depend. The sheet for a race is 
merely a list of those entered, with spaces to 
write in the names of the place-winners, unless it 
is desired to put the good men in different heats, 
in order to get the best competition in the finals. 
In that case the heats should be indicated on the 
sheet, otherwise the clerk will arrange the heats 
at the start. The sheets for the field events are 
more complicated, but models are given for both 
types. Number I is used in the pole vault and the 
high jump, and Number II in the broad jump, the 
shot put, and the hammer throw. 
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Won by: B, height 5 8” 
Second: A, ” yi" 
Third: C, ya 
II. 
1st try. 2d try. 3d try. 
A | 1911" | 2" oN 197 107 
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B iy 9” | 2 7 2" 6 
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i 
Won by: C, distance 20’ 10” 
Second: B, ” 207" 
Third: A, - 27 2 


In using Number I, the best method is to make 


a check mark in the appropriate square each time | 








a man clears the height, and a cross for every | 


time he fails to clear it. When three crosses have 


been put down in one square, the man has failed 


three times, and is out of the competition. 


In using Number I1, the distance made at each | 


try is entered directly. 

Before the meet the manager should see that all 
the distances on the track have been measured 
correctly, and that the starts and finishes of the 
different events, and the positions for the hurdles, 
have been marked with lime or whitewash. Stakes 


about four feet high should mark the finish, one | 
on each side of the track. The worsted is stretched | 


between them. 


The jumping pits should be well dug up and all 


stones carefully removed; and the track and take- 
offs for the jumps should be rolled if possible. 


Spectators should not be allowed within the | 


circle of the track. 
side the track, every one will be able to see. The 
athletes who are not competing should stay where 
they will not obstruct the spectators’ view, and 
there should not be too many officials. 

It is, of course, sometimes desirable to change 
the usual order of events, but the following 
arrangement is the one generally used, and is 
probably as good as any: 

120 yards Hurdles—Trial Heats 
100 “ Dash—Trial Heats 
Mile Run 


440 yards Run 
ns 


Hurdles—Finals 


10006 §~=6Dash—Finals 

8300 Run 

220 +“ =Hurdles—Trial Heats 
220 +“  Dash—Trial Heats 


2 Mile Run ’ 
220 yards Hurdles—Finals 
2200 +“ #Dash—Finals 
The field events are run off at the same time as 
the track events, and in whatever order may be 
desirable. 
If possible, arrange things so that there may be 
no tiresome pauses in the program; and give every 


| one an opportunity to see all that is going on. 


If all are obliged to keep out- | 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. 
—_— 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 





For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, deli- 

cate aroma, ab- 
m solute purity 

and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 





The “call of the road” is followed with greatest 
| pleasure when your machine is equipped with a 


| Corbin Coaster Brake 


You can ride with a free mind because you know 


| you've provided for the safety of others as well 
Package | as of yourself. 
; The Corbin Brak Confidence, Reliability and 
53 Highest Awards in |} Control. You caiele el © = om ‘oun a 


amongst traffic. 


Europe and America | Any bicycle dealer or repair shop can fit the Corbin Brake 
| 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 


to the rear hub of your machine. Similar brake for 
motorcycles. 

Write for free catalogue describing all models 
THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
| Division of The American Hardware Corporation 
Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 


208 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
































Add Years to the Life of Your Screens 


— With Jap-a-lac Now 10 cents a Can and Up 


OU can use Jap-a-lac Oak or Cherry on the frames—on the screens them- 
selves, Brilliant Black. It makes them a beautiful shiny black — and 
preserves them. You don’t have to call anybody in to do the work — you 
will enjoy doing it yourself—Jap-a-lac is so easy to apply, the results are so perfect. 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


It is made in 21 colors and Natural (Clear). 
Sold in many sizes—from 1l0c a can up. 
Don’t accept an imitation. 

Let us send the Jap-a-lac booklet of many 
money-saving suggestions for the home. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Factories : Branches : 
Cleveland, 0.—Toronto, Can. New York—Chicago 
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Why Big Stores 
Sell Holeproof Hose 


Holeproof Hose—six pairs guaranteed six months 
—are sold by the greatest stores in the country. 
‘*Holeproof’’ are the original guaranteed hose, the 

kind backed by 38 years of experience. Six pairs 
are guaranteed six months. New pairs will be 
given for any that wear out within that time. 

The original has the greatest demand of any 

guaranteed hose on the market because of its 
vastly superior quality. 


Only the Best Yarn 
Used for “Holeproof” 


We use only yarn that costs an average of 70 
cents per pound, while yarn can be bought for 
30 cents. 

But ours is three-ply, soft and fine. It is 
more pliable than two-ply. Hence the hose can 
be made at once lighter and stronger. 


FA us 
floleprooffiosiery 


Then,  Holeproof"’ are made in twelve colors, 
five grades and ten weights, suiting every 
man's preference. For long wear in hose 
of correct style and good fit there is 
nothing to equal the genuine © Hole- 
proof.’ See the assortment at the 
good stores in your city /oday. 


Avoid Imitations 


To avoid imitations—amateur brands 

—look for the ‘ Holeproof” trademark 

and the signature of Mr. Carl Freschl, on 
the toe of each pair. 

The prices range from $1.50 to $3.00 for six 
pairs, according to finish and weight. 

Six pairs of children's stockings, guar- 
anteed six months, $2.00. ‘‘Holeproof"’ are 
just the thing for romping ,growing children. 
Decide today to try © Holeproof _ 


Mabley & Carew Co, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
147 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
London, Can., Distributors for Canada 


Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico Write for free book, ‘How to Make Your 
Agents for Mexican Republic Feet Happy.” 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cot Kcsckl, 
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Questions about the contents of this E 
department will be gladly answered 
A GIRL’S OUTDOOR LIFE. 


GREAT deal is heard 

in these days concern- 

ing the study and the 
practise of hygiene. The 
greatest university of hy- 
giene in the world is not 
within h , but outsid 
of them; up ‘that hillside 
where the trees are blowing, on the lawn in front 
of the house, out on the lake, even on a city 
housetop, or, if nothing else is possible, by an 
open window. 

Life lived on sound physical principles, with 
plenty of sunshine, cold water, exercise, wind, 
rain, simple food and sensible clothing, is not 
likely to be sickly, useless or burdensome. 

Nobody would trust an engineer to run an engine 
he knows nothing about, yet most of us are run- 
ning our engines without any knowledge of the 
machinery. Why should we think we can offer 
excuses for our lack of knowledge when for a 
similar offense a chauffeur would be immediately 
dismissed? 

How many of us know that the nerves are more 
or less dependent on the muscles for their health? 























How many of us realize the importance of keep- | 


ing in perfect muscular condition? We sit hour 
after hour in our chairs, all our muscles relaxed, 
bending over books, and begrudge one hour of the 
three or four we ought to spend outdoors. 

The person who can work longest and to the 
greatest advantage is the one who has kept his 
bodily health. It may be laid down as an absolute 
rule that any person can do more and better work 
when he is well than when he is not in 
good physical condition. Ceaseless activ- 
ity is the law of nature, and the body that 
is resolutely active does not grow old as 
rapidly as the one that is physically in- 
dolent. There is something the matter 
with a girl who has not at times the desire, 
as sharp as hunger, to escape from her 
books and stay outdoors. 


If outdoor life does not now and then : SS 


engross her wholly, amd banish all thoughts 

of work, she should make an effort to 

forget books and everything connected with them. 
Fortunately, there is more ef the play spirit con- 
nected with outdoor life than there used to be. 
Both school and college have fostered this whole- 
some attitude. 

If a girl does not like active sports she should 
cultivate a love for them. 

A girl who is accomplished in physical ways 
is generally self-reliant and to be trusted. Her 
faculty for doing things, her inventiveness, her 
poise, are all strengthened. 

The girl who lives outdoors acquires resource- 
fulness. Outdoor life quickens and sharpens the 
perceptions. And for the student to have her 
power of observation sharpened is worth much. 

Live in the woods and fields all you can. Learn 
to distinguish the scent of honeysuckle from the 
scent of the rose, and to know the fragrance of 
milkweed even before you see the plant. Teach 
your eyes to detect the differences not only in the 
colors and the shapes of birds, but in their flight, 
and your ears to know every song of wood and 
field. Then the services of beauty, its music, its 
color, its form, will be always about you, and 
Nature’s health and strength and beauty become 
your own; not only her gaiety, but also her re- 
straint upon weakness, and her kindling to the life 
that is spiritual. 

& & 


THE “BACK” FAMILY. 


IRLS who are clever with scissors, pencil 
Cs or water-colors can have much fun with 

the “Back” family. This family consists 
of paper dolls that are never seen except back 
to. They should first be carefully drawn on eard- 
board stiff enough to let the dolls stand alone, and 
then should be cut out with sharp scissors. Any 
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| close enough together to prevent them from slip- 
| ping round in the box. Wrapping the stems in 
tissue-paper does no harm, and often helps to 
keep the blossoms in place. [If there are not 
enough flowers to fill the box, leaves or other 
light, non-absorbent packing should be added. 
Mailing the box at night for an early morning 
delivery is always an advantage 

When the flowers arrive at their destination, 
the recipient should cut half an inch from the 
stems and place the flowers in water, in a cool 
place; but if the blossoms have faded or wilted, 
they will be more quickly revived by first dipping 
the stems for a few minutes in water as hot as one 
hundred degrees. 

se © 


HATS THAT ANY GIRL CAN MAKE. 
T is not so much what you put on a hat, as the 
way you apply it, that makes the difference be- 


tween style and dowdiness. Any girl who has 


ingenuity and patience can make one or all of the 
hats and ornaments shown on this page, and in 
many cases the effort need cause no expense. 





Every garret has from one to a dozen bandboxes 
full of discarded hats, old-fashioned, 
but of good material, with trimmings 
if they are 





that can be utilized 


Every bit of ribbon, velvet, 
silk, satin, tulle, maline, straw braid, buckles, 
and what not, can be used in one way or another. 

The little tam-o’-shanter bids fair to be one of 
the most popular shapes this season. It has a 
decided backward tilt peculiarly becoming to the 
piquant-faced girl. 

The shape pictured shows what you can achieve 
at home with an old-fashioned turban as the start- 
ing-point. First reiove the crown, then brush 
the brim carefully, and 
put it in perfect con- 
dition. If the hat is 
black, sew in a facing 
of white braid, and 
allow the last row to 
form a tiny piping on 
the edge of the brim; 
or sew two or three 
extra rows of the white 
braid round the brim, 
and turn them up over 
the black straw in turban style. Make 
the crown of black silk or satin, and 
very large, so that it will hang well 
over the brim, in fact, nearly cover 
it. The tam-o’-shanter here pictured has a white 
brim with a blue silk crown. A single large pink 
satin rose, with green satin leaves, is wired up- 
right against the erown. 

If the hat is to be worn with a suit of light- 
weight material, the same goods may be utilized 
for a crown; but soft silk or satin will be more 
satisfactory. 

The brim of one attractive tam-o’-shanter was 
of golden brown straw, and the hat itself of 
changeable brown-and-green silk; and instead of 
the rose trimming on the left side, there was a 
wing effect made of the silk, with a row of the 
braid sewed round the edge in real tailored style. 

The white straw brim of a tam-o’-shanter may 
have a violet straw braid facing, and the crown 
itself be of changeable violet-and-gold or violet- 
and-green silk, or tulle, the “wings” ornamented 
with a row of ribbon violets round the edge or 
down the center. 

When you sew braid, dip it frequently in water 
to prevent it from cracking. Dampened braid 


properly renovated. 












amount of pains may be taken with back hair, 
hats, coats, and other articles of dress, but no 
member of this strange family ever shows his face. 
There is no end to the family. Grandfather Back 
and Grandmother Back are followed by Father 
and Mother Back, and many children; but new 
ones keep appearing, and so do animals on the 
Back farm—dogs, cats, geese, chickens; all of 
them have the family peculiarity of keeping their 
backs toward you, and never showing their faces. 


*® © 
SENDING FLOWERS BY MAIL. 


NE of the privileges of those who grow 
flowers in abundance is that they can share 
them with their friends, even though the 

friends live miles away. By observing a few simple 
rules, it is possible to pack flowers so that they can 
be shipped safely and will arrive in good condition. 

The blossoms should be picked before they have 
fully opened, and should then be allowed to stand, 
with their stems well covered with water, for 
several hours in a cool place. 

The box in which they are to be shipped should 
be either of tin, light, thin wood, or of pasteboard 
stout enough to withstand rough usage. What- 
ever it be, it should have a lining. For this purpose 
leaves—lettuce, grape or others of suitable size— 
are preferable to wool or cotton, since they do not 
absorb moisture to the same degree. 

The blossoms should be packed loosely, but 


itself with greater ease to the wire frame. 

The turban is even simpler to make than the 
tam-o’-shanter. Either an old straw turban crown 
or a wire turban frame will serve for the founda- 
tion. Persian silk in grayish green and blue, 
changeable blue and green, violet and green, or 
any other combination that suits the taste of the 
wearer, can be chosen. The crown and brim are 
cut separately, and braided with very fine silk 
soutache of a contrasting shade, in a wavy “wire” 
design. A natural-colored linen bonnet can be 
trimmed with either écru or cream braid. The 
front “wings” and the 


A GROUP OF ‘HATS THAT ANY GIRL 
CAN MAKE.” 





the brim, and ends in a large bow with short 
ends, just above the slashing in the back. 

If you prefer, you can treat the same shape as a 
miniature poke, using a crown of lace straw, satin, 
silk or tulle, and turning the brim up a little in 
front, and giving it a shirred facing of the same 
material. ‘“‘All-over” straw braid is admirably 
adapted for such a crown, and may be purchased 
in all colors. The same braid applied in a double 
fold, five inches wide by ten inches long across 
the back, and extending round the sides like a 
bow, makes a good trimming for this little bonnet. 
Use a band of louisine ribbon in a contrasting 
shade round the crown in front, and put a facing 
of the same material under the turned-up brim. 

A broken wreath of half-blown tea-roses, instead 
of the ribbon band, makes a more “impressive hat, 
and if a floral effect is preferred, a uniform wreath 
of roses or daisies can be substituted. Instead of 
a bow in the back, a double loop of ribbon can be 
used, with long ends, one shorter than the other, 
and both slashed. 

Two ways of treating another hat are pictured 
below. The hat with the high oval crown is all 
white. The straw brim is faced with a quilling of 
net, and the crown consists of three 
rows of braid and a wide band of em- 
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over the bow, to confine it in the center, where 
it is attached to the hat. 

Black silk or satin, lined with white, is required 
for the two little wings shown in the lower left- 
hand corner. These are wired to an upright 
position with flat millinery wire. The frill of 
white satin is held in place by a white satin 
buckle on a pasteboard foundation. 

The cockade consisting of three rows of side 
plaited white taffeta silk is finished with a narrow 
band of the same material. Each ruffle is wired 
in the center of the back, and at the sides. 

The lace quill is outlined with straw braid and a 
narrow piping of black satin. A pink rose and a 
row of tiny pink buds extend from the base of the 
quill to the point of it, and conceal the wire under- 
neath. Loops of narrow black or green satii 
ribbon, in rosette effect, finish the base of the 
quill. 

A good sailor-hat ornament is represented in the 
lower right-hand corner. It consists of a rosette 
of black satin ribbon, through the center of which 
are slipped two ends of the ribbon, to be wire: 
upright if desired. 

It is always best to wire satin ribbon before you 
make the bows for a hat. To do this, tack a piece 
of black ribbon wire to the center of the ribbon, 





broidered net, shirred top and bottom, 















and caught down in the center with a band of 
braid passing round the crown. A six-by-ten-inch 
width of the embroidered net is edged with the 
straw braid and wired with flat white ribbon wire 
under the braid. It is then folded in a flat loop 
trimming and held in place by a lace buckle edged 
also with braid. This trimming is placed diago- 
nally across the front, the longer end falling off 
the left side well toward the back, wing fashion. 
Lace, tulle, batiste, or any sheer material, either 
white or colored, can be used in place of em- 
broidered net if you wish to match a dress. 

A hat made in much the same way but with a 
low crown is becoming to the girl who has a high 
forehead. An old crown can be removed and one 
of white or colored lace, 
tulle, or any other sheer 
material can be _ substi- 
tuted. The front trimming 
consists of a ten-by-twelve- 
inch band of the same 
material as the crown, 
doubled at each end, hem 
fashion, and shirred at 
these points like a ruffle. 
A row of lace can be sewed 
to the net, turned and sewed down again, to 
form a casing. This will give a corded effect 
when the draw-string is run through the casing. 
A band of black velvet or a bias fold of the 
same, secured round the base of the crown, gives 
a French effect to this smart little hat, the brim 
of which is bent slightly upward in front. A 
black hat of this shape 
may have a white tulle 
crown, and a tulle bow in 
front, with an edge of 
white straw. 

Every girl covets at least 
one large hat. All that is 
required is a wire frame, 
three or four yards of straw 
braid for the brim, a yard 
and a half of velvet ribbon 
for the band, and a quarter 
ofa yard of figured cretonne, 
batiste, net, tulle or silk 
muslin for the crown and 
under-brim quilling. - Or the 
brim may be bound with a 
bias strip of black velvet, 
and the trimming be made 
of a black velvet shirred 
band and circle, with two 
wired ends. An attractive effect is secured by 
using old blue velvet ribbon for both the bind- 
ing and the shirred band with its side orna- 
ment, or perhaps cerise if the girl can wear so 
vivid a color. A band and double loop of wide 





blue ribbon, the loop caught with a pink rose 
buckle, make a pretty 





loose knot are also 
braided separately. 
Poke shapes are al- 
ways popular for the 
very young girl. Those 
shown this season have 
high crowns and shallow 
brims. Two clever ad- 
aptations of a soft Pan- 
ama are shown at the 
left. In the larger of 
the two, a portion of 
the brim is cut off, and 
the remaining portion is 
slashed in the front and 
the back. The brim is 
then bound with a tiny 
fold of old blue satin. 
A plain wide satin band 
to match extends round 











trimming. 

All kinds of simple 
trimmings can be made 
from odds and ends 
of silk fabrics, laces, 
braids, and so forth. 
The trimming shown 
in the upper left-hand 

* corner of the group of 
home-made hat trim- 
mings consists of a 
ten-inch strip of three- 


ribbon, or a bias strip 
of cut velvet rounded 
at the ends and edged | 
with a straw braid finish. 
Two circles of the braid | 
sewed to a buckram | 
foundation are slipped 








using a long stitch on the wire and an invisible 
stitch on the ribbon. If this is done, it will be an 
easy matter when loops are made to keep them in 
the desired position. 
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DODGE-BALL VARIATIONS. 


[) series vet may be played in the schoo!- 
yard as well as in the gymnasium. Al!) 
the equipment necessary is the regulation 
basket-ball and a suitable number of girls. 

The simplest game is that in which each in- 
dividual plays for herself. Two players stand 
inside a circle formed by the others. The object 
of the game is for those who form the circle to hit 
with the ball either of the two players inside the 
ring. In order to do this, the circle players must 
pass the ball quickly to one another, and throw it 
low, swift and straight at those inside the circle, who 
endeavor to avoid it by dodging or running about. 

If the ball goes out of bounds, that is, beyond 
the circle, one of the players who form the circle 
runs out after it and throws it back to another 
cirele player. If the ball remains in the ring. 
some circle player picks it up and passes it to her 
neighbor. A player must always stand in her 
place in the circle when trying to hit a runner. 
Quick passes from one to another of the circle 
players often confuse the runners and make it 
easier to hit them. A runner hit with the ball is 
“killed.” This leaves the second runner victorious. 

The runners must be on the alert every moment ; 
they must keep their eyes constantly on the ball, 
and never for an instant turn their backs on it. 
They must be quick to dodge, or ‘‘duck,”’ or jump, 
but must never go outside of the cirele to save 
themselves from being hit 

For “‘corner dodge-ball” four groups are chosen, 
and four “‘dens” marked off, one in each corner 
of the court, or room. The groups take their 
places in the respective dens. In the center 
stands one player chosen from any of the groups. 
She has the ball and starts the game by counting 
aloud, up to three. At the word “three,” the 
squads advance, each to the next den, all of them 
moving in the same direction. As soon as the 
squads start to run, the center player throws the 
ball and tries to hit one of the runners. If she suc- 
ceeds, the runner who is hit takes her place in the 
center; if she fails, she tries again. As soonas the 
first player hits another, she retires from the center 
and rejoins her original squad; but the player who 








inch-wide black velvet | 


takes her place, and all who follow, retire from the 
game as soon as she has hit another 
player. At the end of a certain time 
—five, ten or fifteen minutes—a count 
is taken, and the squad that has re- 
tained the largest number of runners 
is the winner. 

Still another game is the so-called 
“triple dodge-ball.” Captains are 
selected who choose the players for 
their teams. Any number above six 
may play on a side. The court is 
marked off into three equal sections. 
or fields, as in basket-ball. One side 
takes its place in the center field, 
and may not pass out of it. The 
other side separates into two divi- 
sions, one of which is led by tl: 
captain, while the other is put unde: 
a sub-eaptain, chosen by the captait. 
These two divisions the: 
take their places in th 
two remaining fields, a1i:i 
each must remain in it. 
own territory. 

The object of thi- 
game is the same as |: 
the cases already described—to “kill” players |) 
hitting them with the ball. Here, however, a play’! 
is killed only when she is hit by the ball before ‘' 
touches the ground. After the ball has bound! 
once, the nearest player may claim it and agai 
put it into play. Speed and agility are the esse: 
tial qualities of this game, as of the others; but i: 
this form both teams are trying to kill at the san 
time. The duties of each player are at once bot 
offensive and defensive. 

A great deal of team play can be introduced 
this game, and rules can be made as in bask« 
ball, as, for example, no running with the ball |! 
the hands, no holding over three seconds. If t!: 
ball goes out of bounds, the player nearest tl) 
spot recovers it and instantly throws it back to ° 
member of her squad or team. When a pager | is 
hit, she steps out of the game. At the end of fi’ 
| or ten minutes a count is taken, and the tean: s 

| change places. The squad that occupied the ce 
ter field is now divided, and all of the member: is 
| including those who have been killed in the first 
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Theketchup with 
the tempting, true 
tomato flavor. 


Keeps 
when it is 


opened 
Made from solid, rich, 


red-ripe tomatoes, 
seasoned with just 
the right amount of 
selected pure spices, 
and then cooked very 
slightly, thus retain- 
ing the delicious 


natural flavor. 


Put up in sterilized 
bottles. 


Contains only those 
ingredients Recog- 
nized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Govern- 


ment, 


All of our other food prod- 
ucts, of whi ere are up- 
wards of 200—Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, ned 
Fruits and Vegetables—are, 
each one, as wholesome 
and delicious as Blue Label 
Ketchup and are guaranteed 
ebsolutely pure. 


Insist on them 
from your grocer 


handsomely 

book filled with sugges- 
wack, sear. daichatel 
meals. Writcfor ittoday. 


| 
: 
| 
: 
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| half, take their places in the end sections, while 
| the former end squads unite and take the center 
| position. 
The game then continues for the same length of 
| time as the first half. The team that has the 
| highest total of survivors at the end of the two 
| halves is the winner. 
| This game may also be played by innings, like 
baseball. The side having the highest score at 
the end of any even number of innings that may 
be agreed upon is the winner. 

| 
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A NOVEL CANDY “TABLE.” 


NLIKE many other things offered for sale 

at fairs and lawn parties, candy, unless 

packed in attractive boxes, is not in itself 
decorative. The consequence is that the candy 
table or booth is often quite bare and is outshone 
by the others. 

A candy “table” that drew much attention at 
an unusually interesting fair, was not a table at 
all, but a huge candy box. It was about four and 
one-half feet long, three feet wide, and as high as 
the average table. The box was made of a 
skeleton frame, covered with thin cloth, over 
which was pasted wall-paper in a large rose 
design. About six inches below the top of the 
| box was fitted a tray, similar to those in the real 
| candy boxes, and in this tray was displayed the 
eandy, some in fancy boxes, and some in glass 
dishes. 

The lid of the box was made like the box, on a 
skeleton frame, and covered on the outside with 
wali-paper, and on the inside with white glazed 
paper. 

In the eenter of the lid was a design cut from 
gold paper, in imitation of the emblems or crests 
which sometimes adorn real candy boxes. The lid 
was open, having large hinges and ribbon stays to 
hold it. 

A box like this, if carefully kept, may be used 
several times by changing the wall-paper, to 
harmonize with any color scheme. If preferred, 
cretonne May be substituted for the wall-paper, 
but the design should be delicate, and the edges 
well concealed. 

The raised cover makes it necessary that the 
attendants who serve at such a table shall stand 
at the sides, and not behind it. The inside of the 
box, below the tray, makes an excellent place to 
keep the surplus stock of candy. 


* ¢ 


A LETTER MEMOIR. 


HE indiscriminate keeping of letters is un- 
wise, yet there are often portions of certain 
letters that one cannot bear to destroy. A 

letter memoir makes possible the keeping of such 
parts of your correspondence as you wish to pre- 
serve, without the necessity of keeping anything 
more. 

All that is necessary is an indexed serap-book, 
| or @ blank-book that can be indexed by hand. A 
| page is given to each correspondent, or in the case 

of a friend who writes often, more than one page 
| can be allotted. 

When a letter contains anything that you wish 
to keep, cut out that portion and paste it in the 

, on the page devoted to the person 
who wrote the letter. The other part of the letter 
you can then destroy. 

Even more convenient than the book is a set 
of cards, or sheets of heavy paper, of uniform 
| size, on which the clippings from letters can be 
| pasted, and that will slip into an envelope or 
other case. 

Such a book or card catalogue, in time, becomes 
sweet with the perfume of friendship. A glance 








at the high opinion some one has of you may draw 
you up again to your standard. When you are 


| lonely, the written words of your friends will re- 


call their forms and faces, and bring them again 
before you. 

Your letter ir will b 
sonal of personal memoirs. 
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RAILWAY ALPHABET. 


EN a journey in the cars becomes tire- 
some, try the game of railway alphabet. 


sons, although one lonely traveler may adapt it to 
her use. The number of players is divided in 
halves, and the two halves sit on opposite sides of 
the car. The game is to watch the sign-boards 
to see which side can first pick out the entire 
alphabet. 

In the sign “Delicious Apple Butter,” a quick 
eye can find the letters a, b, c, d, e; and although 
x and z seem impossible to discover in words used 
for advertising, presently you see goods marked 
as XXX quality, or a familiar pickle sign looms 
up, and your side wins. 

The number of letters that the opposite side has 
failed to find by the time your side has completed 
the alphabet is the number of points to your credit 
for that particular round or inning. The game 





may be fifty or any other number, according to 
the desire of the players. 
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SEA-FOAM POP-CORN. 

LACE in a pan two quarts of well-popped 
corn, free from hard kernels, and set it in a 

moderately hot oven. Put some powdered 

| sugar in a sieve, ready for quick dredging. Boil 


| together a cup of sugar and one-quarter of a cup | 
| of water for two full minutes after bubbles cover | 


| the top of it. Add one teaspoonful of pistachio 

| extract and some green coloring, but be sure that 

| it is of the harmless vegetable kind. Remove the 

| pan of corn from the oven and slowly pour the 

| hot.sirup over it, meanwhile turning the corn 
frequently. The sirup will not stick to the pan 
while it is hot from the oven. With the powdered 
sugar dredge the corn quickly, and so thoroughly 
that the kernels will be well separated. 


This is best played by two or more per- | BS 


| HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY | 
| HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 
| To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 
| druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampooa with 
Cuticura soap, assisted by occasional dressings with 
Cuticura’ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
| chronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 











grams. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 
seale,all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo. 0. | 





106 alidiff., Transvaal,Servia, Brazil ,Peru,CapeG.H.,Mex., 
ING Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000Pinely Mixed,20c. 65 
wy diff.U'S.,25c.1000hinges,5e.Agts.wtd.,50%. Listfree. [buy 
‘S stamps. 0.8 5943 Cote Bri Ave.,8t. Louis,Mo. 








TOO MUCH STARCH 
A FOOD PROBLEM. 


An Asheville man tells how right food did that 
which medicines had failed to aecomplish: 
“For more than 15 years,” he says, “I was 
| afflicted with stomach trouble and intestinal in- 
digestion, gas forming in stomach and bowels and 
giving me great distress. These conditions were 
undoubtedly due to the starchy food I ate, white 
bread, potatoes, etc., and didn’t digest. I grew 
| worse with time, till, 2 years ago, I had an attack 
which the doctor diagnosed as appendicitis. When | 
the surgeon operated on me, however, it was found 
that my trouble was ulcer of the pancreas, instead 
of appendicitis. 
“Since that time I have had several such attacks, | 
| Suffering greatly. The last attack was about 3 
| months ago, and I endured untold agonies. 
“The doctor then said that I would have to eat | 





less starchy stuff, so I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts food for I knew it to be pre-digested, and 
have continued same with most gratifying results. 
It has built me up wonderfully. I gained 10 pounds 
in the first 8 weeks that I used Grape-Nuts; my 
general health is better than ever before, my brain | 
is clearer and my nerves stronger. | 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with cream, a small slice 
of dry toast, an egg soft boiled and a cup of Postum ; 
and I make the evening meal on Grape-Nuts and 
cream alone—this gives me a good night’s rest. I 
am well again.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


-y( Bicycles 
‘| 50% Off 


Factory Price until we close a re- 

tail dealer in your community. 

When retail dealer in your community 

takes hold of *‘America” line this offer 

positively oa, Order at once and save HALF. 
6 ° ” 

Famous “America” Wheels 
Not “cheap” mail-order wheels. Not sold in a 
“cheap’’ mail-order way. Only wheel with Truss 

rame, giving double strength, and Hygienia Spring 
‘ork, taki up eve kk. mes complete. 
U. YEARS (twice the guar- 
anty of any other wheel). Protection from thieves— 
rotection from accidents. Satisfaction or money 
Back. Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 
America Cycle Mfg. Co., 1117 
1108 South Michigan Boulevard, 
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Now—for 

real satisfaction 

in baseball uniforms— 
for uniforms that /ook 
good and are good — get 


DsM 


We make ‘em, cap to shoes— 

amateur and professional. 

Great variety of colors and de- 

signs. See the D & M special 

catalog showing Actual Cloth 
Samples. Prompt and satisfactory service 
for school and college teams. 


All D & M Baseball Sundries and 
Supplies FULLY GUARANTEED 


Special catalog and price list (with cloth sam- 
ples) can be had 
from any dealer 
or from us. Ask 
your dealer also for 
our 1912 catalog of 
Athletic Goods and 
“ Official Baseball 
Rules for 1912,” 
Free. If he hasn't 
them, write us. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
Department C Plymouth, N. H. 
[o; 























Own a Porcelain-Lined 


CALORIC 


Fireless Cook Stove 


The most durable, most beautiful, best cookin 
Fireless Cook Stove. Cooking compartments lin 
with heavy porcelain like a bath tub. Cleans easily 
with a damp cloth. Will not wear out or rust out. 
Solidly built of selected woods, richly finished, and with 
reasonable care will last as long as a kitchen range. 


The famous Caloric has proted the supreme fireless 
in daily use in 100,000 homes. It is simpli yee hopee- 
keeping all over America. Its record is one long 
triumph. Delighted women everywhere recommend it. 


Yet our 1912 Caloric is wonderfully improved. Think 
of a porcelain bath tub lining. Remember our patented 
steam valve that releases useless steam but retains all 
the heat. And the Caloric soapstone radiators, proved 
by science the best absorbers and radiatora of heat. 
They create a temperature of 400 degrees, and thus with 
the Caloric steam valve you can bake or roast meats or 
pastry in addition to boiling, stewing and steaming. Yet 


the Caloric costs but little more than ordinary makes. 


Our Grand Caloric Cook Book teaches Fireless 
Cookery. Youshould haveit. Free with every Caloric. 
Our porta! cooking sets of aluminum are a treasure. 
Supplied without extra charge with every Caloric. 

Please write for 


FREE Caloric catalog 


and our book telling what 
a Caloric will do. You 
favor us by sending 
your name. his 
grand Caloric is sold 
by 6,000 dealers, but 
we will supply you 
from our factory at 
retail prices and pay 
the freight where 
we have no dealer. 
Get our two valu- ~ 
able books today. 


The Caloric Company v7, 
Janesville, Wis. (3) 








the most per- | 
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This Knife is of special value. 


user to open blades easily. 
blades closed. 





@® OnrverR STEVENS ADAMS 


Companion “Name” Knife. 


For a limited time, or until our present supply is 
exhausted, we offer our subscribers a special 
opportunity to secure a Knife at a very low price. 


Pearl-Handled Knife, No. 847. 

The four blades are made from Ward- 
low English steel, carefully tempered and hardened and highly polished. 
The handle is of heavy iridescent pearl, with nail notches, enabling the 
The length of the Knife is 34 inches with the 


Companion “Name” Knife. 


This Knife has become very popular for the following reasons: First, 
because not even the celebrated Wostenholm Knives are superior in 


cutting qualities. 


Second, because we place the name of the owner under 


| the transparent shell of the handle, free, thus insuring its return if acci- 


dentally lost. 
steel. 


inches, When ordering, both write 
thus avoiding possible error. 


OUR OFFER. 
Companion subscri 





handle on one side, the other a tortoise-shell finish. 


The two blades are made from the finest Wardlow English 
Has German silver bolsters, brass lining, a transparent celluloid 


Actual length 34 
and print the name to be inserted, 


Allow several days’ delay in filling order. 


Either one of the above Knives given only to 
rs who secure and send us one new 
subscription. Former price $1.00, but sold until our present 
stock is exhausted for only 75 cents each, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
peluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Hog Ss Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


sintied a Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, cond the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 








PAINFUL FEET. 


AIN in the feet in walking is 

generally due to the weakness 
or the actual breaking down of the 
arch of the foot—or rather of the 
arches, for actually there are two. 
The second is a transverse arch at 
the base of the toes. When it gives 
way, the foot broadens out, and 
since the spring of the toes is lost, 
the Step is less elastic and often 
accompanied with pain. 

In rare instances the arch is not broken down, 
but is rather exaggerated, and the heel is some- 
what raised; tlie condition, in fact, is that of 
incomplete clubfoot. In walking, the heel barely 
touches the ground, and any attempt to bring it 
down firmly and completely strains the muscles in 
the calf of the leg and causes pain. Another cause 
of painful feet is a gouty or rheumatic condition of 
the fibrous structures. 

This brief account of the causes of pain in the 
feet shows that it is impossible to say offhand what 
will bring relief. Almost always, however, even 
in cases that seem purely rheumatic, much relief 
comes from walking more on the outer side of 
the foot; the patient should not toe out, but 
should point the feet straight forward, or even toe 
in somewhat. That relaxes the tension on the 
ligaments that support the arch and allows them 
to recover their tone. 

When the effort to force the foot into this posi- 
tion is irksome or painful, the patient should 
have the soles and heels of his shoes built up 
with a layer of leather on the inner half, so 
as to throw the weight of the body on the outer 
side of the foot and relieve the arch from pres- 
sure. If that does not bring relief, it may be 
necessary to use an arch-support. That, however, 
should be done only on the advice of the surgeon, 
for in certain cases the support aggravates the 
condition and prevents the strengthening of the 
ligaments that support the arch. 

If caused by rheumatism or even by a fault in 
the arch, pain in the feet may often be relieved by 
bathing them morning and night in a solution of 
Epsom salts, in the ratio of two tablespoonfuls to 
a pint of water. 
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THE WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 


O you remember what Mrs. | 

Gregg wore at that reception 
of yours two years ago?” asked 
Mrs. Crane. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Chase, “but 
I remember what she said. After | 
most of the others had made the | 
usual polite remarks and gone | 





putting out her hand, said, with 
her refreshing sincerity : 

“*You’ve given me a good afternoon, and now 1 
must bid you one.’ ”’ 

“That is why I asked you,” said Mrs. Crane, 
with interest. “Although I’ve met Mrs. Gregg a 
hundred times, I cannot remember distinctly what 
she wore at any time; but I can remember so 
many things that she has said, and just how she 
looked when she said them. 

“T remember once,” continued Mrs. Crane, 
“after a recital by Miss Patillo, the women crowded 
round her, and said all sorts of inane things in the 
effort to impress the pianist with their knowledge 
and love of music. Miss Patillo received their 
compliments in a polite, tired way. Then Mrs. 
Gregg came up, took the girl’s hand in both hers, 
and said: 

“**My dear, I don’t know anything about music, 
but when you played I imagined I was a girl 
again in a field of wild daisies.’ 

“At once the pianist’s eyes lighted with pleas- 
ure, and there was real gratitude in her ‘Thank 
you,’ and the pressure of her hand.” 

“And I'll venture,” said Mrs. Chase, “that if you 
asked her to-day about that recital, the only thing 
she would remember would be Mrs. Gregg and 
her field of daisies. 

“It is not that she says startling things,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Chase. “She does not try to be odd 
or witty, but she always succeeds in putting things 
freshly. Can you imagine her saying, ‘It was such 
a success, Miss Watts!’ ‘I’ve had a perfectly 
delightful time, Mrs. Coombs?’ ” 

“T remember,” said Mrs. Crane, with a laugh, 
“that one summer Mrs. Gregg was at our house- 
party in the mountains. One evening, after 
watching the sunset, she turned suddenly to me. 
‘Do you know what I was thinking, Mrs. Crane?’ 
she asked. 

**No,’ L answered. 

***T was thinking,’ she said with a smile, ‘how 


glad I am that I lost my very best doll when 
I was a little girl.’ 

“*Why?’ I asked, curiously. 

«If I hadn’t lost my doll,’ she said, ‘my mother 
would not have sent me to the store for another; 
and if I hadn’t gone to the store, I should never 
have met Lizzie Smith, who happened to be there 
with her aunt; and if I had never met Lizzie, I 
should never have known you—and so I shouldn’t 
be here now.’” 

Both women laughed appreciatively. 

“1 know many women,” said Mrs. Chase, “who 
are more striking to look at, many with finer 
clothes, and some with keener wits, but Mrs. 
Gregg says the word you want to hear.” 

“And it is something more than a word,” replied 
Mrs. Crane. ‘“There’s the genuine feeling behind 
the word. She really enjoys things—with her it is 
not a matter of showing her clothes, of paying 
social obligations, or making friends. That, I 
suppose, is why she can always say the thing that 
makes the hostess remember her with such vivid 


pleasure.” 
® 


AN ESKIMO’S HEADACHE CURE. 


F we are to judge from an amusing entry in the 

journal of Capt. George Cartwright, an early 
trader on the Labrador coast, the primitive Eski- 
mos treated minor ailments by violent massage— 
or was it by counter-irritants? As to that, let the 
faculty decide. Here are the facts as the captain 
saw them on Friday, October 30, 1772: 

In the morning the Indian shallop came here, 


and they Fee their tents on the beach. It was 
this day determined that Attuiock, lenoongegee, 


his youngest wife; Ickeuna, her daughter ; ‘00k- | 
lavinia, ttuiock’s S sonnees brother, and Caub- 
vick, his wife, shoul 


accompany me to yn 
The rest of the Indians being gone to 
Harbour, those who are to go to England with m 
are accommodated in Mr. Pinson’s house. On 
oing into the room where they slept, I observed 
ttulock performing a ceremony, which, for its | 
singularity, | shall take the liberty to relate. 

x. is wife was laid upon the floor, with her hands 

her sides; Attuiock sat on the right side of his 

wife, so far back as to have her head opposite to 
his knees. He had placed a loose stra yy her | 
head, which came over her forehead. In this strap 
he put the end of a strong stick, which he held in 
his hands across his knees. 

With great gravity, and in a low, doleful cadence, 
he sang a song, frequentl laying & strong emphasis 
on some part cular wor did not under- 
stand; at the same _ high the help of the lever, 
he raised her head as the length of her 
neck would Foy = “aa Shen let it —— down 
again on the floor, keeping time to the 

As I supposed it was a seneioue rite the ‘being a 
priest), 1 silently observed what was go ing for- 
ward. At “pointed the old gentleman, fixing his 
eyes on me, to his — e, = an —_— 
look, and said, “It Sa very 5 a ery good. 

“That may be,” replied “but pray what is it 
good for?’ 

Mt. 2 wife has got the headache,’ answered 
ttuioe! 

Not willing to affront him, I got out of the room 
as fast as possible, that I mig’ it not laugh in his 
face at his method of curing that complaint. 
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THE MAGIC GLASSES. 


HE first field-glasses brought to the New 

Hebrides sorely puzzled the simple-minded 
natives, who of course thought them the product 
of wizardry. In “Islands of Enchantment” Flor- 
ence Coombs tells how one of the mission clergy 
was walking along the shore, when a native at his 
side pointed out a tiny figure in the distance. 


“There goes one of my enemies,” said he. 

The white man, drawing out his field-glasses, 
and adjusti ing the focus, handed them to his com- 
panion, wh zing through bry in excited 
amazement, "bd eld his foe ppparensty close at 
hand. Dropping the glasses, he seized his arrows 
-_ looked again. The enemy was as far away as 

Once more he snatched the magic glasses. 
once more exchanged them for his arrows, and 
once more was baffled. To lose such an oppor- 
tunity was hard indeed. A bright thought sud- 
denly occurred to him. 








away, Mrs. Gregg came up, and | 


“You hold the glasses to my ae ” ’ said he to 
the missionary, “‘and I can shoot him 
} 
| & © 


ON SAFE GROUND. 


HENEVER, on one of his rare holidays, 

Captain Goldby went to the city, he took 
| some young relative with him as a special treat. 
On one such occasion he told his seventeen-year- 
| old grandson, whom he had with him, that they 
would “dine at areal rest’rant, and get a taste of 
fancy cooking.” 


When they were at last seated in the great 
dining-room, the grandson waited impatiently 
while the captain read the bill of fare completely 
through without omitting a age article, w nother 
domestic or foreign in title. Atlast he sighed, and 
handed the card across the table to the boy. 

“You choose what you like, sonn e said, 
with a si “As for me, I reckon as I’ve already 
eat more herrin’ than any other man livin’, I might 
as well stow away a little more. It’s al’ays agreed 
with me, so far.” 


* © 


THE LOVE THAT COUNTS. 


HATEVER differences of opinion there may 

be about the practical value of the teachings 
of the great Russian, Leo Tolstoi, no one can 
question the noble common sense of these words, 
which Mons. Romain Rolland heard him say, and 
has recorded in his life of Tolstoi: 


The ag modern sin is the abstract love of 
humanity, impersonal love for those who are— 
somewhere, out of sight! 

To love those we do i know, those whom we 
shall never meet, is so easy a thing! There is no 
need to sacrifice anythin ; and at the same time 
we are so pleased with The con- 
science is fooled. 

o. We must love our neighbors—those we 
live with, and who are in our way and embarrass 
us. 


” ourselves! 


*® © 
HAPPY THOUGHT! WHY NOT 
ORANGES ? 


BBY, the littlest girl of the family, was seated 
at the breakfast-table one morning. As usual, 
eggs were served. 

Either she was not hungry or she had grown 
tired of the inevitable bill of fare, for very ear- 
— and —— she remarked, “‘I do wish hens 
would lay something besides eggs.” 





Free Color 


> Plans 


for any rooms you 
want to decorate 


You can have the pret- 
tiest walls in your town 
at the least cost. Our 
expert designers will 
plan the work for you 
FREE. 


Get This Book 
20 Pretty Rooms 


—we will mail you a copy 
Free. It tells how to have 
the best decorating at least 
cost, is full of new color 
schemes and shows sixteen 
of the exquisite Alabastine 
tints, famous for their soft, 
refined quality. 

















is more in vogue in modern 
homes than wall paper or paint 
and costs far less. All kalso- 
|mine colors are harsh and 
| erude beside Alabastine tints. 
Absolutely sanitary, goes fur- 
thest, does not chip, peel or 
| rub off. Easy to use—just mix 
with cold water and put on. 
| Directions on each package. 
| Full 6-lb. package, White 50c.; 
Regular Tints 65c. 


Alabastine Company 


| 659 Grandville Rd.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City, Desk 59, 105 Water St. 
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** One dye for all goods ’’ 


The Use of a Different Dye for Each 
Different Kind of Goods is not only 
Unnecessary —J/t’s Out of Date! 

Birmingham, Ala., 5-29-'11. 
THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO. 

Gentlemen: We, the O. K. Dye Works of Birmingham, 
Ala., have used your famous DY-O-LA in all our work, and 
cannot praise it too highly. We have tried nearly every 
dye on the market and find your goods to give better satis- 
faction than all others. 

You may use this as a testimonial in behalf of your goods. 

Yours very truly, 
. K. DyE WorKS, A. B. Chesnut, Mgr. 
2 2625 Ave. F, Birmingham, Ala. 

Do you need further proof that Dy-O-La, the 
“One dye for all goods,” is not only the up-to- 
date dye but the most satisfactory dye? 

In 16 colors—10c. a e at all dealers 

Try it at our expense. For the name of your 

dealer and 2c. stamp to cover Cy matey we will 

send you afull-sized package of Dy-O0-La Dyes 
in any of our 16 colors, with book of directions. 
THE JOHNSON - RICHARDSON COo., Ltd. 
146 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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Wheat Coffee. 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat and 
other good grains that produces a 
beverage that for richness of color 
and delicacy of flavor rivals the 
finest coffee. Containing as it does 
all the nutritive properties of the 
finest hard wheat, Old Grist Mill 
is not only itself 


Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 


but it aids digestion, stead- 
ies the nerves, and exercises 
a regulating influence over 
the entire system. Try it 
for a week and note its ben- 
eficial effect. 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
in 1-Ib. packages like this 
—never in bulk. 

150 to 200 Cups 
to the Pound... \ 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 
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TOO MANY LEGS. 


the days when needlework was included in | 

the curriculum of every fashionable school 
for girls, the final test of the pupil and chief 

pride of the instructress was often the elaborate 
wrought picture, done in silks on velvet, satin 

or canvas, sometimes with a background touched 


oe ee 





in with chalk or water-colors. The favorite 
| subjects, apart from memorial pieces of the 
| tombstone-and-weeping-willow variety, were 
_ Patriotic or classic. No classic theme was | 
more popular than the ‘‘Parting of Hector 
and Andromache.’’ The ‘‘Body of Hector | 
Dragged at the Chariot-Wheels of Achilles’ | 
| was rarely chosen as a separate theme, but 
the two, when selected by sisters to form a 
pair, were much admired. 

One such pair was wrought by two sisters, 
Lydia and Damaris. Damaris, the younger, 
was at first considered too young, and she had | 


to pa hard for permission to undertake the | 
tas! It was accorded at last only with a stern 
‘*Remember, child, if it is begun, it must be 
finished. ”? 





For a time all went well, until, as one of | 
| her descendants has recorded : 
| **Poor little Damaris got tangled up in legs 

—the legs of Achilles, standing braced in the 
chariot with greaves on his noble calves; th 
legs of Hector, upside down, with ropes bind- 


| ing his ankles ; legs of two fiery steeds, one 
rues the und, one frantically pawing 
|the air. Twelve legs in one picture! One 
| dozen disco’ , difficult, different, decep- | 
‘tive, distracting ful legs !?? 
ey soon reduced the poor child to despair, | 


but the teacher held her relentlessly to her | 
| task. Again and again she picked out and did 
| over, until ‘‘the walls of y were washed 
| with tears, and Achilles drove his chariot 
through a rising flood. ’’ 

She finished, however, at last; and although 
her achievement was ‘‘a trifle smooched here 
and there, with the limbs of Achilles gouty, 
those of Hector emaciated, and the steeds 
apparently a from a combination of | 
swollen hocks and blind staggers, ’’ she was the 
littlest girl who had ever done a ‘‘Hector 
D ”*? alone. The embroidery was the 

ride of her family in her day, and is scarcely 
ess highly ed now, although taken less 
seriously as art. Her descendants honor the | 
memory of the ambitious little needlewoman, 
| even though they cannot possibly survey that 
| wild assortment of embroidered legs without 
laughter. 
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JUNGLE ELEPHANTS. 


HE wild elephant, when in a herd, is 
perhaps the noisiest of the jungle ani- 
mals, writes S. Eardley-Wilmot in ‘‘For- 

est Life and Sport in India,’’ for the reason, 
probably, that he has no fear of other beasts, 
and little of man; and so it is that when the 
mothers cease from trumpeting and gurgling, 
and the calves from squealing and squeaking, 
there is yet the constant sound of the breaking 


ENGLISH TAUGHT BY -MAIL 


Send 2cent stamp for PLAN OF sTUDY. Address, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEAGUE, Box 966, Providence, R. I. 


SHETLAND 
AND WELSH 
PONIES. 


A A.C. QUICK, 
oS —-Forest Street, Medford, Mass. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


The Perfect Apple. 

















What makes a perfect apple? Pyrox 
makes a perfect apple by protecting fruit 





| 


| 





and foliage from codling-moth and other | 


leaf-eating insects besides acting as a fungi- 
cide. It makes the fruit hang on a week 


or ten days longer in the Fall, which gives | 


better color, waxiness and keeping quality, 
giving that ‘‘finish’’ which brings the top 
market price. If you like good fruit—use 
Pyrox and have it. Wise growers are order- 
ing early. Ask the Bowker Insecticide Co., 
of Boston, for book on spraying. 





RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


VALU 
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At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets 
pay freight one way. 


y freight. We 
Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., Ses 


SALEM, MASS. 
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@ The Youth’s Companion 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homeg, 

@, The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 


sion can be earned in the 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. 
required. 
will be considered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


SS 15 05> 


Say. f 7, Oo 


Sk < 
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has an 


a good salary or liberal commis- 
constant 


These positions are 


Three references 
Only applications in writing 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Why do we call our Chocolates 
B. Rose Sweets ? 


For the best answer sent us | 
by June Ist we will award a - 
5-lb. box of B. Rose Sweets. ! 
To ach of the first 100 com- 
petitors we will send prepaid 
a half-pound box. 

You owe it to yourself to sample 
these delicious confections before 
you compete. If your dealer doesn't 
sell B. Rose Sweets, send us his 
name and address along with 10c. 
and receive a sample by mail. 
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os = dd pop pny of bamboos. JOHN W. CROOKS CHOCOLATE CO., 80 North Street, Boston. 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost The most dangerous way to approach a at, —— feel SD 
garden, and dust. herd is to ride up to it on a tame elephant, 





unless he is very fast. The safest way is to 
go on foot, especially if the ground is at all 
Steep, for an elephant cannot run quickly 
across a slope, nor can he climb a ic- 
ular bank of six feet high without breaking 
for himself an easier gradient; but he can 
come down-hill like a tornado, and will slide 
down a bank that a man would have to de- 
scend carefully, by the simple method of kneel- 
ing on his hind legs and letting himself go. 

As to the enemies of wild elephants, they 
have none save man and those of their own 
household. An animal that with one kick can 
send a boar s' ring to his death ten yards 
away, and can w a bear violently on the 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


An inexpensive, efficient system, 
supplying abundant water for 





Fire Protection, 
Kitchen and Bathroom, 
Laundry, Stock Barns, 

Creamery. 











Headquarters forGasoline Engines | 8tound and then stamp him to a pulp, need 
for all purposes. - | » be enmnalted when coming Enough 
G i i w _It is only when furious with pain that a 
et our estimate on an inexpen tiger will to attack the elephant, and no 


sive Electric Lighting proposition. 
Write for Our Special Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Bost 


animal but the rhinoceros cares to measure 
strength with him. a no animal is so 
useless in the wild state and so useful in cap- 
tivity as the elephant. 














ROOFING 


“N Sti I have the best roof in 
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AN ENEMY OF THE RATTLER. 


Boos as the rattlesnake is to Cite township. Ono that 
| 


will last—one that’s water- 
proof—one that will resist the 
hardest storms—and I didn’t have 
a bit of trouble laying it.”’ 

That’s about what every Ama- 
tite owner says. Its superiority 
over all other ready roofing is 
apparent to anyone who uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that needs no 
It is durable, fire re- 





Q 
y Baldwin Camp Lamp humankind, it has enemies of its own 
} that make short work of it. The deer 
| cuts it to pieces with his hoofs; and it is said 
| to lie motionless, as if stupefied by fear, with 
| no effort either to attack or to escape. Augustus 
| Santleben, in his book, ‘‘A Texas Pioneer,’’ 
tells of a weaker but not less dangerous foe. 


I was traveling on the road near U valde when 
I saw a large flock of wild turkeys in an 
open glade near the highway. I —— when 
I saw the gobblers had congrega’ in a 
circle, where Pr ee to be fighting, but I 
t they were killing a large 
t another they would 
spring into the air in rapid succession, and 
come down on the reptile, which they struck 
a hard blow with one wing, that might have 


painting. 
tardant, practical, economical. 
Don’t buy any other roofing till 


you look up Amatite. Write to 


TY Camp Lome requires water and car- 


bide only, and burns é nearest office for samples. 
anlzhe for over three hours without re, A | oe a quite a My ay a all P 

ig. P 4 
Throws a mead tent smoke, dirt or oil. gobblers took part in the fracas, and they 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for ‘‘rubber’ 
roofings and all exposed iron and w . 


over 100 feet. Can be 
ung up in a tent, or worn comfortably on 
4 


PS pce to be greatly excited, but the hens 
fed quietly in the vicinity. 

I watched them about ten minutes before 
they observed my presence and became alarmed. 











After they disappeared in the bush, I ap- P 
Gi post-paid for one new subscription and proached the place, and found the -—™ coiled Barrett Manufacturing Company 
y TVED 15 cents extra. Price $1.00, post-paid. | up and almost dead. If the gobblers had not New York Chicago | Philadelphia Boston ot tenis 
' PERRY been disturbed, the victim would have provided Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Englan 


/ | a feast for the whole flock, because it was their 
>© | custom to eat the snakes killed in that way. 





Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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|The delicate maple flavor mellowed «~ 
| preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULL MEASURE - FULL 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 


our ress and your gro- 
ingp. on} ve will anpl ven gvopetly ocueeets 
pos , and we send you promptly a sample 
can and a valuable booklet,“From Camp toTable” 
giving 33 new prize reci and telling how to 
get our fine silver plated Log Cabin spoons. 
The Towle Maple Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Refineries and Offices: St, Johnsbury, Vermont 
nq RA Paul, Minnesota San Francisco, California 
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SATIN G 
LIQUID i 


Apply and Polish with Brush or Cloth. 


H AVE you discovered yet the pleasure there 
is in polishing a stove? It’s one of the 
discoveries you make when you begin using 
Satin Gloss Liquid Polish. It doesn’t 
cake up on the iron, doesn’t burn, can’t 
explode, and it takes such a little bit to produce 
the brightest, cleanest, and most lasting gloss 
you ever saw. It is stove polish improved, 
and you can quickly discover the improvement. 
Don’t wait another day; try it now. 


Order of your Grocer. 


15 Cents Per Can 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 













Celery Salt 


greatly improves the flavor 
of soup and hot dinners. 


You get nerve -feeding 
celery combined with the 
appetizing properties of 
salt when you buy 


| Stickney & Poor’s 
PN rnosscarse — 
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| The “Universal” Food Chopper 


‘We offer the No. 1 fam- 
ily size. It chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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5¢ 106%. 15% 


The “Perfect” Rest 


B hapen useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12x 19 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable wire book 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. 


SP ECIAL. For a limited time we will fill orders for 


50 cents each. Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


\ + ~ Corona is the only one-piece 
Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 
the sides and bottom that will cook 
all roasts without danger of burning. ° 
It is made from a single sheet of steel, 
drawn out cold. There is not a seam 
or crack anywhere for the accumulation 
of grease; neither are there any separate 
pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 
the roasting pan does not touch the floor 
of the oven, and every part is enameled i 
alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 
It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 
can always be kept sweet and clean. 
The special construction of the cover 
causes the meat juices and steam that 
rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 
drop down again on the top of the @ 
roast, keeping the meat well basted. 
OUR GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- 
factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 
OUR OFFE The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion | 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 

Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. } 
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